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THE LAST GOVERNMENT REPORTSshow that more synthetic 
resins were derived from coal tar than from other sources. 
The bulk of the coal tar and other coal derivatives used in the 
plastics industry are recovered during the carbonization of 
coal. This is done principally in coke ovens, most of which 
are built by Koppers. 






TO THE CHEMIST, synthetic rubber also is a plastic. Koppers 
has built for the Government, and is operating for it, one of the 
largest plants for the manufacture of synthetic rubber chemicals. 
This one plant manufactured 21% of the entire nation’s output 
of butadiene and styrene for synthetic rubber in its first year 


of operation. 





The PLASTICS INDUSTRY 


has turned over some 
important jobs to 





GREAT QUANTITIES of phenol, cresol, xylenol, benzene, styrene, 
solvent naphtha, and naphthalene are used in the manufacture 
of plastics. Many of the plants which recover these products 
from coke oven light oil and from coal tar were designed and 
built by Koppers and a number are operated by this company, 
as well. 





IN THE ACTUAL CONSTRUCTIONOf plants for the plastics in- 
dustry, Koppers has supplied many materials . . . pressure- 
treated timber for long-life and fire resistant construction, coal 
tar roofing and waterproofing materials, coal tar road paving 
materials, and many other products. It has also supplied coke 
which is used in some plastic processes, 












So, Koppers plays a many-sided part as a supplier to the plastics 
industry. But Koppers is not a supplier to the plastics industry 
alone ... it serves the steel, railroad, highway, chemical, aviation, 
construction, marine and other industries in just as varied roles. 
—Koppers Company, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


KOPPERS 


(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 






































Rayon underwear for truck tires 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


Bie truck tires traveling at high 
speeds under heavy loads have 
always had a tendency to overheat. 
Tires get hotter than boiling water, 
may reach a temperature of 300°, 
sometimes even burst into flame. Yet 
temperatures over 240° are dangerous, 
cause tires to bruise easily, often to 
blow out. 

Ordinary tire fabric is woven with 
threads criss-crossing, the cords. Under 
load the threads saw against the cords 
and cords rub against each other, 
causing more heat to be generated. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers developed 
a method for making cord fabric with- 


out any cross threads! Each cord as 
it comes from the creel room shown 
in the picture is dipped in rubber and 
then evenly spaced, 34 to the inch, 
made into a sheet of rubber-covered 
fabric. Cords just can’t touch each 
other. 

But with synthetic rubber, even 
this did not solve the overheating 
problem. Synthetics get hotter than 
crude rubber. It was known that tires 
made with rayon cord ran cooler. So 
B. F. Goodrich men Went to work, 
overcame the problems of controlling 
moisture content, elasticity and stretch 
in rayon cord, developed a way to 


make rayon cord fabric without any 
cross threads. 

No other tires ate made in this way 
—using rayon cord fabric without 
cross threads. But all B. F: Goodrich 
large-size truck tires are made by this 


-new process. They are less susceptible 


to bruises and blow-outs. They use 
less rubber but actually last longer. 

B. F. Goodrich research like this is 
constantly improving not only truck 
tires but tires for passenger cars, air- 
planes, farm and industrial equipment. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 














Durability is a ‘‘must’’ in the Bazooka. Steel sup- 
plies it. Just as steel provides strength, toughness, 
resilience and other qualities essential to war equip- 
ment of all kinds. Many of the better war steels have 
come from the laboratories of United States Steel. 
They’ll be made into products for you when peace 
comes. Waffle irons and lawn fence. Automobiles and 
furniture. And the U-S‘S Label will identify these 
products as made from quality steel. 

















UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STBEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 
STEEL. COMPANY - CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY ~- NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY :+ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 

















The Patriotic and Profitable Way to make 
Your Own “Paper Money” 


VERY dollar cut out of waste motion is a whole dollar 
added to profit—and your paper work is the quick, 
easy way to make these dollars. ane Simplified 
Business Methods are making thousands of dollars. for 
others by savings like these: 
Invoicing in a big farm machinery corporation 20 days 
behind in spite of overtime work; now invoices up-to-date. 
Cost of writing purchase orders cut 3 for another machin- 
ery manufacturer. 
Complicated factory orders in a war plant written in 8 
minutes instead of 2 hours; production started sooner. 
Confidential reports for a beverage firm issued 2 days 
earlier; former danger of leaks eliminated. 


10 “‘necessary” forms reduced to 1 at Army Service Force 
depots, saving paper, time, and money. 


Better control and substantial savings in a big automotive 
plant by providing greater legibility and more copies than 
were possible with carbons. 


Multig 


TRADE-MARK REG 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


raph 


US PAL OFF 


If you have thought of Multigraph and Multilith as just 
machines to reproduce forms, your conception of them 
will be entirely altered when you learn how they can write 
purchase orders, invoices, factory job orders, and reports 
—identify shipments—write shipping documents and 
packing lists. 

In fact, these modern machines can do nearly all of . 
your repetitive paper work faster, easier, more accurately 
and economically. 

Yes, Multigraph, Multilith and Addressograph machines 
save manpower, conserve paper, and make money—today 
and for all years to come. 


If you are the man in your company interested in seeing 
it make profits—and continue to make them under postwar 
competition—phone our local office or write the Research 
and Methods Department, Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration—Cleveland 17. Sales agencies with service and 
supply departments in all principal cities of the world. 





Multigraph, Multilith and Addressograph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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The March OF The News 





Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Greeting cards for soldiers. Christ- 
mas greeting cards may be sent to sol- 
diers overseas without restriction. The 
Army announced that such mail was not 
affected by the expiration of the period 
for sending Christmas packages. Cards 
must be sent in sealed envelopes by first- 
class mail. The announcement urged that 
cards be sent at once to assure delivery 
before Christmas. 


Christmas mail and parcels, The Post 
Office Department asked that as much 
Christmas mail as possible be posted be- 
fore December 1. Shortages of man 
power and transportation facilities, com- 
bined with an expected record volume of 
mail, the Department said, make early 
mailing imperative. 


Holiday travel. Private employers and 
Government agencies were asked by the 
Office of Defense Transportation to re- 
frain from granting vacations or time off 
between December 15 and January 8 if 
intercity travel is involved. A maximum 
curtailment of travel over the holidays, 
ODT said, is necessary to avoid inter- 
ference with essential train movements. 


Food outlook for 1945. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that 1945 
food supplies would continue about the 
same as in 1944. Increases in some fruits, 
turkeys and beef were expected, offset by 
smaller supplies of pork, potatoes, butter 
and possibly chicken. Per capita con- 
sumption this year was said to be 7 per 
cent above the prewar average. 


War expenditures. The nation’s war 
expenditures totaled $7,447,000,000 in Oc- 
tober, an increase of $343,000,000, or 4.8 
per cent, above the September level, ac- 
cording to Treasury figures. The daily 
rate of spending rose from $81,200,000 in 
January, 1942, to $286,400,000 last month. 


Production. To meet combat require- 
ments, Robert P. Patterson, Under Sec- 


retary of War, said, there must be an 
immediate increase in the production of 
several important items. He called for an 
increase of 35 per cent in heavy artillery 
ammunition, 17 per cent in mortar am- 
munition, 35 per cent in tanks, 31 per cent 
in heavy trucks and 40 per cent in cotton 
duck for every month of this quarter as 
compared with September. 


Vacation driving. Motorists were warned 
by the Office of Price Administration 
against using gasoline for driving to win- 
ter resorts. Motorists who misuse their 
fuel in this way, it was said, face the loss 
of their mileage rations, whether they are 


A, B or C. 


Coffee. The OPA refused a request for 
an increase in the price of green coffee, to 
prevent a corresponding increase in the 
retail price. Apprehension that the action 
would be followed by a stoppage or reduc- 
tion of imports, leading to a shortage here, 
was said to be groundless. 


Ethyl alcohol. Release of an additional 
2,000,000 gallons of 190-proof ethyl alcohol 
was ordered by the War Production Board 
for nonbeverage civilian use. The alcohol 
may be used in production of drugs, food 
products, flavoring extracts and vinegar, 
toiletries and cosmetics, adhesives, photo- 
graphic materials, duplicating inks, brake 
fluids and similar articles. 


Substandard wages. Employers no 
longer need to go to the War Labor Board 
for approval to raise wage rates to a mini- 
mum of 50 cents an hour, provided such 
increases are not used to provide the basis 
for increases in price ceilings or to resist 
price reductions. This change in WLB 
rules represents no change in policy, but 
it will serve to eliminate paper work. In 
the past, the Board has approved, as a 
matter of routine, applications for permis- 
sion to boost wages to the 50-cent level. 
The Board considers wages below 50 cents 
an hour to be substandard. 
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Tomorrow’s “Necessary” Luxuries 


To Americans, luxuries have a way of 
becoming necessities, with astounding 
speed. That’s possible only because of 
mass production. And mass production 
is possible only because American In- 
dustry has been tireless in the develop- 
ment of new and better production 
tools and methods. 

Air conditioning as a precision pro- 
duction tool came into its own during 
the war. It proved its value in reducing 
rejections, cutting costs, speeding out- 
put. Executives, planning postwar mass- 
produced contributions to America’s 
ever-growing living standard, assign 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . 


2 Conditioning 


Westinghouse presents John Charles Thomas Sunday 2:30 E. W. T., N. B.C. 
Ted Malone Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 E. W. T., Blue Net. 


nghouse 


primary importance to the use of Mod- 
ern Air Conditioning. 

Modern Air Conditioning means 
Westinghouse—and its years of pioneer- 
ing research and engineering experience. 

For essential war uses in factories, 
hospitals, airports, military bases, etc., 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and 
Industrial Refrigeration Equipment is 
available today. 

For executives, architects and engi- 
neers now planning postwar building 
and modernizing, dependable data and 
competent application engineering as- 
sistance are ready. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Phone your nearest Westinghouse 
office, or write on your letterhead to 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Com- 
pany, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, 
New Jersey. 


HERMETICALLY-SEALED 
FOR DEPENDABILITY 


Westinghouse pioneered the Hermeti- 
cally-Sealed Compressor. Hermetically- 
sealed means light weight - small 
size - low maintenance and operating 
costs + high efficiency - long life. 
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Try to tell these guys it's 


No, this isn’t Hollywood. It’s the 
real thing. 

You’re in the open jaws of a big 
LST, watching sodden men struggle 
through heavy surf with what it takes 
to hold a hard-won beachhead. 

The jungle still spits snipers’ 
bullets. Not far away, fanatical 
Japanese are regrouping for a 
desperate counter-attack. Those 
stretchers you see going ashore 
empty will come back loaded. 


And this bitter, bloody pattern must 
be repeated many, many times before 
the Rising Sun finally sets in the 
far Pacific. 

If you have any idea that a Ger- 
man knockout practically ends the 
war, tell it to one of these Marines! 

If you’ve figured on forgetting 
War Bonds from here on in, just 
remember that there’s a vast difference 
between lending your money and giv- 


ing your life! 





Official U. $. Coast Guard Photo 


all over! 


SURELY, AS LONG AS MEN GO ON 
DYING, IT’S LITTLE ENOUGH FOR 
YOU TO GO ON BUYING. Buy all the 
Bonds you can during the Sixth 


War Loan. 








NATIONAL DAIR 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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This West Front offensive is the real thing. It is for a decision. 

If fully successful, if the Rhine is reached and crossed, if big Germans 
forces are trapped, war in Europe will be ended by, or soon after, Christmas. 

If it bogs down, war will run through much of first half, 1945. 

Odds seem to be on the side of success. Our side has great superiority in 
numbers, in material. It possesses great reserve power, Germany little or none. 
It is backed by overwhelming air power. Its great barriers are to be two: (1) 
winter weather; (2) the Rhine River, which must be reached, then crossed. 

Germany's warmaking heart, her heavy industry, is just 35 miles away, east 
of the Rhine. It is when that heart is cut out that the military will call the 
war won, when future resistance will be largely of the guerrilla type. 

So: Do not look for sweeping end runs, for 50 or even 15-mile advances as 
the offensive gains momentum. This is to be slow, thorough business until the 
Rhine is crossed on a broad front. After that, the highways to Berlin are broad, 
the natural barriers meager. Fast sweeps may come in that period. 

Either that, or this war will stall and run well into next year. 

















If breaks go our way, if war in Europe ends within 6 or 7 weekS..eece 

Losses of men, now large and growing, will dwindle. Millions of parents 
then can heave a sigh of relief, can hope that the other war will end quickly. 

Pressures for large-scale demobilization will become immense. 

Draft will dwindle largely to 17-year-olds becoming 18. 

Rationing will ease rather quickly. Gasoline rations can increase a bit. 
Fuel oil rations will be increased. Some foods will become more abundant. 

At the same time, millions of jobs soon will be lost. Industry will start 
again to fill orders for civilian goods, to depend on civilians for business. 

However, there still will be a Japanese war to fight. Many veterans of bat- 
tles in Europe, expecting to go home, will have to go on to another war. Much of 
industry will need to go on producing for war. Many restrictions will remain, 
on prices, on salary increases, on use of materials, on trade. 

The drive then will be to get the Japanese war over with. 











You should know of the new theory about how the Japanese war will end, about 
a trend of thought concerning Pacific war that is gaining acceptance. 

Essentially, official thought is veering in this direction..... = 

1. Japanese war, for U.S., largely will be fought in the Philippine area. 

2. Japan will struggle to keep war from Japan itself; will strive to keep 
the fighting in China, the Philippines, Formosa any place but at home, 

5. After Germany surrenders, after Russia joins up, Japan then suddenly will 
surrender, will give up without a fight to the last man. Surrender would come 
after Japan's Navy is destroyed, after bombing has awed her people. 

We do not say that this is what will happen. We're just reporting what is 
being talked of by those who know Japan intimately, who have a good basis for 
judging. To them, it is far from a fantastic prospect. It suggests a possible 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


war ending after midyear, 1945. War plans cannot be based upon that theory, but 
it is a factor to be considered in plans of those looking ahead. 


Reasoning back of this line of thought is as follows..... 

Japanese leaders know Japan is defeated; is in a hopeless position. 

By surrendering before sustained air assault, before invasion, Japanese in- 
dustry is saved, her cities are saved, her people are saved from starvation. 

And: U.S. in peace will do far less to destroy Japan than U.S. in war. 

Japan's heavy industry will be stripped, her arms industry destroyed, her 
Navy and merchant marine broken up, her Army disbanded. She will lose China, 
Korea, Manchuria, Formosa. Military leaders will be sacrificed, will be forced 
from power. Business leaders will come back to the front. 

On paper, Japan will appear to be ruined. 

However, on this basis of surrender, Japan could keep her light industry. 
She would be impoverished, but not destroyed. Several million Japanese will be 
rooted in China, in Manchuria, in the whole South Pacific area. 

Japanese idea is that the U.S. memory will be short; that U.S. will .tire 
quickly of occupation of Japan; that pressure for’outlets for U.S. cotton, U.S. 
machinery, U.S.‘steel will lead to gradual acceptance of Japanese rebuilding. 

Thus: Japan's role as an imperialist nation may be put back 20 years, or 
even 50 years. That is considered a moderate period in the history of a nation. 
It would be the price of defeat. But it would be far short of the ruin that 
might accompany a fight to the bitter end. 

It's an idea worth keeping in mind. 

















Roosevelt's fourth term, at the start, will look like the third. 

Key personalities will be the same: Harry Hopkins, deciding who is who in 
importance; James Byrnes, shaping economic policy; Cordell Hull, if health per- 
mits, guiding foreign policy; Henry Morgenthau, in charge of finances; Jesse 
Jones, keeping a tight hold on loan policy; military commanders unchanged. 

Policies will stay the same so long as both wars last; will be modified, not 
junked, when European war ends. Wages will stay under control; prices, too. 
War will get first call on’ men, on materials, on industry's products. Taxes 
will stay high. Civilians will be expected to draw up the rear. 

It is after one war ends, after demobilization pressures grow, that the 
changes will start. When that time comes, when unemployment reappears..... 

Idea of large-scale foreign loans will be pressed vigorously. Johnson Act 
amendment to permit loans to some former defaulters will be urged. 

A 50 per cent rise in basic wages, from present 40 to 60 cents an hour, will 
be asked of Congress by the White House. It stands a fair chance. 

Farm price supports will be backstopped by millions in appropriations. 

Pump priming will be revived through large-scale public works, through low- 
cost housing, through TVA's, through other spending. Congress is likely to go 
along when unemployment reappears on a growing scale. 

Veterans' aids will involve billions in annual outlays. 




















In some of the other fields of action..... 

A peacetime draft of young men for national service is not more than a 50-50 
prospect, if that. Congress will go very Slowly in giving approval. 

St. Lawrence Waterway approval is less than a 50-50 prospect for 1945. 

Early Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin meeting is necessary if plans for world 
league are to be approved for submission to Congress. Much of 1945 will be taken 
up in Senate with debate on U.S. acceptance of a league of nations plan. 

Wage-increase approval will continue to be selective while both wars are 
going on. After one war ends, labor's bargaining power will be less. 














See also pages 15, 19, 46. 
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ve & machine. That means more than refinement 
in body design, new accessories or features. 
It calls for better engines— engines that will 


get more work from each gallon of gasoline. 





The basis for this fundamental improvement 
already exists. It lies in the development of 
automotive engines to take full advantage of 
the greatly improved gasoline which the petro- 
leum industry will produce. For as war needs 
end, the high-octane components now being 
produced by refiners for use in military gaso- 
line will find their way into civilian gasoline. 


The opportunity that exists for substantial 
improvements in engine performance because 
of better fuels is by no means limited to pas- 
senger car engines. There is an equal oppor- 
tunity in the commercial field as well. 


Greater engine efficiency may take the form 
of increased mileage, better performance or a 
combination of both. In the long run, this 
will be decided largely by economic factors. 
But no matter which way the trend goes, the 
question of “How can we best utilize post- 
war gasoline?” will likely be both the No. 1 
problem and the No. 1 opportunity of the 
automotive designer 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Chrysler Building, New York City 
Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by 


oil companies to improve the antiknock 
ape : 4 
quality of aviation and motor gasoline. 
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Wartime progress by America’s petroleum industry has paved 
the way for fundamental progress in post-war automobile engine design. 
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1 SAVED 
‘25,000 


for Hunt-Rankin 


Leather Co. 
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COAL LIFTED 
P32 FT, THROUGH © nim 
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CONVEYORS 


Boiler room of the Hunt-Rankin Leather Co., Peabody, Mass., 
served by two Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader Stokers. 


IRON FIREMAN STOKERS 
feed second floor boilers 
from basement coal bunkers 


HE Hunt-Rankin Leather Co., convert- 
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ing to coal firing, apparently faced the | 


expense of overhead bunkers and conveyors. 
Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader stokers 
effected a first-cost saving of $25,000 by 
feeding second floor boilers from basement 
coal bunkers. 

Iron Fireman flexibility has many applica- 
tions. Coal may feed from bunker or hopper 


as far as 30 feet from the boiler. Where a° 


standby boiler is maintained, one stoker can 
fire two boilers alternately, or a dual-nozzle 
unit may fire two boilers simultaneously. 

Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader stokers 
are designed for efficient combustion of low 
grade coals, including sub-bituminous and 
lignite. They are highly responsive to auto- 
matic controls and therefore very efficient in 
carrying fluctuating loads. Iron Fireman’s 
sales, service and engineering staffs cover the 
continent. Every installation is an engineered 
job. Write to Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Co., 3201 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Other 
plants in Portland, Oregon ; Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers c 


IRON 

meters steam size coal to the furnace on a stream of 
pre-heated air. Conveyor nozzle accurately distributes 
coal over the entire grate on a shallow fuel bed, the fines 
urning in suspension, Combustion efficiency is greatly 
improved over stokers which do not preheat the fuel. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT grant an employe an 
option to purchase stock without having 
the Treasury view the option as a salary 
payment under provisions of the Stabiliza- 


tion Act. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue rules that all options granted after 
Oct. 2, 1942, will be so considered. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now fill Army, Navy and Vet- 
erans’ Administration orders for golf clubs. 
War Production Board permits manufac- 
turers to accept and fill such orders. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT schedule postwar pur- 
chase orders or place material in pro- 
duction to fill such orders if WPB restric- 
tions still apply to such production. The 
war agency places this limit on the accept- 
ance of orders for postwar delivery. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply to the Office of Price 
Administration for price increases for the 
staple work clothing you may be required 
to produce under WPB orders. OPA issues 
this amendment to its ceiling order on work 
clothing. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always escape paying an 
estate tax on the value of an irrevocable 
trust if the trust principal may revert to 
wou before death. The U.S. Court of 
Claims holds in one case that an irrevoc- 
able trust created in 1922, providing a life 
income to the settlor and transfer of prin- 
cipal to children upon the settlor’s death, 
is part of the gross estate. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard ceilings on toys and 
games that sell for less than 10 cents, on 
ornamental jewelry made of vegetable 
products, on hand-decorated used bottles 
and a few other minor items, OPA has ex- 
empted these items from price control. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT try to induce employes 
to resign from a union after that union 
represents a majority of your employes and 
asks for recognition as bargaining agent. 
The National Labor Relations Board holds 
that such appeals are not protected by the 
employer’s right of free speech. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN sometimes obtain approval 
of salary increases for executive employes 
if you are a cost-plus-fixed-fee war con- 
tractor. One ruling of the War Depart- 
ment’s Board of Contract Appeals held that 
such increases were reimbursable upon the 
contractor’s showing that executive respon- 
sibilities had increased and that current 
salaries were unduly low. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT write a general provi- 
sion limiting benefits in employe trusts 
that will satisfy the Treasury. Internal 
Revenue Bureau states in a formal order 
that provisions limiting, benefits must be 
specific and no single provision would be 
appropriate for all plans. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell potatoes as seed potatoes 
if they are so certified by a seed potato 
association. OPA amends its price order 
governing potatoes to include seed potato 
associations as well as State agencies. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase prices for imported 
nitrate of soda by 50 cents a ton for soda 
loaded on trucks at warehouses in New 
York, Camden, N.J., or Baltimore. This 
addition to ceiling prices is authorized by 
the Office of Price Administration. 


* * * 


YOU CAN accept unrated orders for 
container-making machinery and make de- 
livery on such orders. War Production 
Board has relaxed controls over these 
products to this extent. 


* * * 


YOU CAN solicit orders for new house- 
hold vacuum cleaners and attachments on 
an understanding that prices to be charged 
will be ceiling prices prevailing at the time 
of delivery. Office of Price Administration 
makes this allowance to vacuum cleaner 
manufacturers. 

* * * 


YOU E€ANNOT expect to recover on a 
promissory note or bill of sale if the price 
you charged for the article violates the 
Robinson-Patman Act. The Florida Su- 
preme Court holds that such a violation 
precludes recovery in a State court action. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep STATES 
NEws, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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L. YOU are waiting for a home tele- 


phone, we think we know how you feel. 


You'd like a telephone now —not weeks 
or months from now. And we'd like to 


install it for you now. 


But due to the war we are short of 
switchbeards and telephones, so there 
will be unavoidable delays in filling 


orders for home telephones. 


The delay will be as short as we can 
make it. Meantime, we are genuinely 
grateful for all your patience and 


co-operation. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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MOVING OIL AND GASOLINE 





— oil and gasoline mov- 
ing is a big job of flow control 
—a job which calls for pipe, valves 
and fittings in huge quantities. The 
petroleum industry is a large cus- 
tomer of Crane Co., for in the 
complete Crane line is every item 
necessary to meet the needs of this 
field—a field where unusual demands, 
in temperatures and pressures, are 
matters of everyday practice. 


IS A BIG JOB FOR VALVES 


Unlike every other industry in 
many respects, petroleum production 
has this in common with all manu- 
facture—it takes piping to keep it 
going. 

In your business, too, as in all 
businesses, piping is important, for 
every smoke stack above a building 
means pipe, valves and fittings. Pip- 
ing to you may mean power—it may 
mean steam for a cooking kettle, or 
water for washing—it may mean oil 
for fuel, or gas or air for processing 
—it may mean process lines for car- 
rying your products from raw mate- 
rial to cans ready for labeling. 


Many plants wisely look to Crane 
for every item in every pipe line. 
They are thus assured of a matched 
piping system—a simplified stock 
problem—better service because of 
Crane’s nation-wide distribution, 
and above all, of high quality that is 
characteristic of every piping item 
carrying the name Crane. 


VALVES ¢ FITTINGS °¢ PIPE 
PLUMBING ° HEATING - PUMPS 


BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS SERVING ALL INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
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IF RUSSIA JOINS WAR ON JAPAN 
—EFFECT ON ALLIED STRATEGY 


Opening of Way for Air, Sea and Land Drives on Enemy’s Homeland 


Manchuria as possible 
meeting point for Soviet 
and U.S. ground forces 


There now are definite signs that Rus- 
sia is preparing to join the U.S. and Brit- 
ain in the war against Japan, once the 
war in Europe is ended. 

Premier Josef Stalin openly is classing 
Japan among the aggressor nations. Japan 
has reacted with cries that Russia herself 
is an aggressor. In this country, at the 
same time, James F. Byrnes, Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion and 
No. 2 man at the White House, has pub- 
licly recognized the possibility of Rus- 
sia’s entry into the Japanese war. 

Russia is not expected to move until 
after Germany has been defeated. She 
might feel obliged to wait until expiration 
of her nonaggression pact with Japan, 
which, even if denounced in the next five 
months, runs until April, 1946. Japan, 
however, may not wait, but may attempt 
. surprise attack on Russia while Soviet 
armies still are heavily engaged in Europe. 

In either case, the involvement of Rus- 
sia against Japan would change completely 
the character of the Far Eastern struggle. 

The air war against Japan at one 
stroke would be brought close to her vital 
centers of power. In order to bomb Japan, 
U.S. planes now are flying 1,500 miles 
from bases in Southwestern China. With 
Russian bases available, Tokyo would be 
only a little more than 600 miles away, 
and the whole of Japan would be brought 
within a 1,000-mile range. 

The sea war against Japan would be 
greatly intensified. Efforts of the U.S. fleet 
to blockade Japan would be aided by the 
100 or more Russian submarines operating 
out of Vladivostok. This would increase 
the chance of cutting Japan’s life line—the 
direct sea connection..between her home 
islands and her heavy industries and food 
sources in Manchuria and Korea. 

The land war against Japan would 
change from relatively small-scale outpost 
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fighting to large-scale mass action. For the 
first time, Japan’s big land forces would 
be engaged directly by modern armies. 

In the early phases of a Russo-Japa- 
nese war, Japan would make her big bid 
to seize Russian bases, so as to deprive 
Russia of the immediate opportunity to 
launch an aerial blitzkrieg from them. 

One Japanese drive probably would be 
aimed at pinching off Siberia’s southeast- 
ern corner. This area reaches down like a 
finger toward the Sea of Japan, with the 
port of Vladivostok at its tip. Russian de- 
fenses in this area were tested out by Japan 
in 1938, when there was heavy fighting 
around Changkufeng. At that time, Japan 
came off second best. Japan’s main Asiatic 
force still is massed along the Manchurian 
border, where it is in excellent strategic 
position to cut off the part of Russia that 
points like a gun at Japan. 

A second Japanese drive, farther west, 
might be aimed from Northern Manchuria 


toward the Sea of Okhotsk. An advance 
of 600 miles at this point would sever a 
large slice of Russian territory, including 
scores of air bases north of Vladivostok. 
Other Japanese drives probably would 
be aimed at taking the Russian half of 
Sakhalin Island and at Kamchatka, the 
Russian peninsula that points toward 
Japan from the northeast. On Sakhalin 
Island, Japan would have an advantage 
in that she holds the only railroads on the 
island. She probably would make a strong 
effort to drive out the Russians, who other- 
wise could use the island as a base for 
striking at the whole Japanese island 
group. As for Kamchatka, Japan would 
have special reason to try to cut the supply 
route from the U.S. to Siberian ports, 
which naturally would pass through Kurile 
Strait, between the southern tip of Kam- 
chatka and Japan’s base at Paramushiro. 
If, as expected, the Russians were able 
to hold all or most of their. bases, the way 
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would be open for Allied moves by air, 
sea and land. 

Later phases of the war against Japan 
then would find both Russia and _ the 
United States engaging in a series of 


’ offensives. These would have as their goal 


the final destruction of Japanese power. 

An all-out aerial attack on Japan from 
the Russian bases would be one of the first 
Allied moves. If, at that time, American 
forces were established in the Bonin, Vol- 
cano, Ryukyu or Kurile Island groups, air 
attacks would be iaunched simultane- 
ously from them. Japanese cities, indus- 
tries, railroads, ports and _ fortifications 
would be pounded by day and by night. 
This aerial attack would prepare the way 
for the ultimate invasion of the islands of 
Japan by Allied armies. 

The Allied offensive on the sea would 
be carried out at the same time. Russian 
submarines would prey on Japanese ship- 
ping from the west. U.S. warships would 
lie in wait for Japanese ships on the south, 
east and north. Presumably, also they 
would have the use of the great Russian 
naval base at Petropavlovsk, in Kam- 
chatka. The tightening blockade of Japan, 
like the bombing of Japanese cities, would 
be a part of the softening-up process look- 
ing toward ultimate invasion. 

Russian land forces probably would aim 
first at Manchuria, the center of Japanese 
power on the Asiatic continent. The Rus- 
sians might strike at Manchuria from the 
west, from the north, or from the east, or 
perhaps from all three directions at once. 
It was on the western border of Man- 
churia, at Nomonhan, that the Russians 
fought and won a three-months unde- 
clared war against the Japanese in 1939. 
In that action, 20,000 Japanese soldiers 
were killed. The same region might be- 
come a battlefield again. 

U.S. land forces might drive up the 
coast of China, with the object of joining 
the Russians in Manchuria. One or both 
of these armies, if successful, then might 
drive down the Korean Peninsula, from 
where the invasion of Japan’s home islands 
could be launched. Port Arthur also prob- 
ably would be an objective of both armies. 

Other Allied offensives might be di- 
rected at Japan down the Kurile Island 
chain from the northeast, or down Sakha- 
lin Island from the north. U.S. forces might 
invade Japan directly from the Philippines, 
the Marianas, or other island bases. 

All these moves, with Allied land, sea 
and air forces striking at Japan from 
every direction, would present her with 
the choice of whether she would care to 
suffer the almost total destruction of her 
cities and her industries, or to accept the 
Allied demand for unconditional surrender. 
Japan might prefer surrender to national 
suicide. In any event, Russia’s entrance 
into the war in Asia, when and if it comes, 
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will hasten and seal the doom of Japan. 

The widely held belief that Russia 
eventually will enter that war is not based 
on mere fancy. Russia has old scores to 
settle with Japan, dating back to 1905, 
when she lost Port Arthur and her fleet 
was sunk in the Strait of Tsushima. In 
recent years, she has had to maintain big 
armies in the Far East to guard against 
the menace of Japan. She now has an op- 


portunity to settle the old scores, get back 
Port Arthur and remove, once and for 
all, the Japanese menace to her security. 
More than that, because of her military 
strength in contrast to China’s weakness, 
Russia has an opportunity to become the 
leading Asiatic power of the future. 

These are the big stakes that may 
cause Russia to fight alongside her Allies, 
in the East as well as in the West. 
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A British-Ruled Bloc? 
Impact on Postwar Security 





England’s Need for Alliances to Maintain Her Status as a Big Power 


France, Belgium, Norway, 
Denmark and Netherlands as 
trade and military partners 


Britain is actively at work on her plans 
for a Western European bloc of nations 
It is on these plans that the British depend 
to give them an independent Big Power 
status after the war on a par with the 
United States and Russia. 

Key to the success of the moves Britain 
now is making lies with France. A military 
and economic alliance with Belgium and 
Holland is in sight. Norway and Denmark 
probably will join up with little question. 
The French are more wary. 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill and 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, for Brit- 
ain, have outlined their case to Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle. The French are being 
promised many economic and financial ad- 
vantages in return for membership in a 
Western European bloc, or “grouping,” as 
its sponsors prefer to call it. At the same 
time, Premier Josef Stalin is inviting Gen- 
eral de Gaulle to Moscow. There, General 
de Gaulle may be told what inducements 
Russia can offer a France that retains 
some independence of action. 

On the surface, both Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Stalin appear to be courting General 
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de Gaulle. Actually, however, the British 
leaders have encouraged him to accept Mr. 
Stalin’s invitation. The British are expect- 
ing General de Gaulle to reassure Mr. 
Stalin that the Western European “group- 
ing” is not to be aimed against Russia. 

All of this is of direct and deep interest 
to the United States. The trend in Europe 
toward an Eastern and a Western bloc 
indicates an unwillingness to rely solely on 
a world organization to guarantee security 
for individual nations. It also reflects Rus- 
sian opposition to a federation of nations 
in Europe that might result in an aggrega- 
tion of power hostile to Russia. Yet the 
United States, with her own Monroe Doc- 
trine and her own Pan-American policy, 
may not be in position to object to the 
efforts to organize blocs in Europe. 

The British feel themselves forced by 
their necessities to build a closely knit 
grouping of allies in Western Europe. By 
herself, Britain lacks man power, indus- 
trial power, economic power and military 
power to stay in the same class with the 
United States and Russia. Prime Minister 
Jan Christian Smuts, of South Africa, sec- 
ond in command of the British Empire’s 
war effort, pointed this out forcefully to 
the British back in November, 1943. Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Eden now are acting 
to restore the balance which Field Marshal 
Smuts insisted is necessary if Britain is not 
to slip as a first-class power. 

Britain’s need to become part of a 
larger grouping is shown by these facts: 

Man power. By herself, Britain repre- 
sents only 48,000,000 persons on the edge 
of a continent with 400,000,000. But, if 
Britain could add the population of 
France, Belgium, Holland, Norway and 
Denmark to her own, she would have a 
grouping of 115,000,000, not counting the 
populations of the British, French, and 
Dutch empires and the Belgian Congo. If 
Spain, Portugal and Italy were included, 
the total would be 190,000,000. 

Resources. Alone, Britain has coal and 
iron, but lacks many essential resources. 
She is not able. to feed herself or to pro- 
vide all the materials necessary for her 
manufacturing industries. The develop- 
ment of modern air power is a potential 
threat to her lines of supply from the rest 
of the world. But the countries of Western 
Europe together have a variety of re- 


sources that, if pooled, can strengthen the 


security of all. 


Economic power. Britain’s population 
of 48,000,000 is not a huge market by 
itself. But, if the countries in the proposed 
grouping combine to form a free trading 
area, the total population of 115,000,000 
would form a market comparable to the 
United States. 

Military power. In the modern world, 
only nations with large-scale industries, 
plentiful resources, and big populations 
can compete in military strength. Britain 
finds that, by herself, she no longer is 
strong enough to compete with the U.S. 
or Russia or a possibly rearmed Germany. 
But, joined with her Western European 
neighbors, she can remain a strong mili- 
tary power, with the additional advantage 
of having bases on the Continent for pro- 
tection against a possible future threat. 

Conscious of all these facts, British lead- 
ers are urging upon the leaders of neigh- 
boring countries the advantages of unity. 
Briefly, here are the plans as they are tak- 
ing shape: 

A close military alliance would be at 
the heart of the new bloc. In this alliance, 
at the start, would be Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands. Later, Denmark 
and Norway would be asked to join. Even- 
tually, the alliance might include Portugal, 
Spain and even Italy. 

Unified military direction would be pro- 
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vided at the top by a joint staff, patterned 
after the U.S.-British Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. The land, sea and air forces of 
each country would be so co-ordinated as 
to form part of an effective military or- 
ganization. Fortifications and bases would 
be planned jointly and would be open to 
common use in emergency. Under joint 
planning of military production, each 
country would concentrate on those arma- 
ments she could produce best in the inter- 
ests of the alliance as a whole. The British 
are pointing out that, through such ar- 
rangements, the Western European coun- 
tries would acquire a military strength by 
their united efforts which they could not 
possibly achieve acting separately. 
Foreign policies of the countries in 
the bloc would be unified so far as possible. 
The Belgian and Netherlands governments 
are said to consider that their future is 
so closely linked with that of Britain that 
they no longer can have an independent 
foreign policy of their own. They tried 
neutrality in the years leading up to 1940, 
with results ruinous to themselves. French 


‘leaders, however, look upon France as a 


great power in her own right. They insist 
that France should have good relations not 
only with Britain, but with Russia and the 
U.S. as wel.. Therefore, the prospects are 
that, in foreign policy, the Western Euro- 
pean group will not achieve such close 
co-ordination as in military planning. 
Colonial policies of the Western Euro- 
pean countries also would be dovetailed. 
Colonies in a given area, even though un- 
der different flags, would be given similar 
administration. One aim might be to bring 
uniform advancement toward self-govern- 
ment. The importance of the blee in the 
field of colonial affairs lies in the fact that 
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Britain, France, the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium together control most of the colonial 
possessions of the world. 

An economic grouping would go along 
with the military alliance and the dove- 
tailing of foreign and colonial policies. 
How tight the economic grouping proves 
to be will depend on whether the future 
world trend is toward freedom of com- 
merce or toward a system of controls. 
If the trend is toward controls, then 
these Western European countries quickly 
can form a closed bloc within which trade 
will be relatively free. 

Britain would invite the other Western 
European countries to join her system 
of Empire trade preference. Currencies 
would be pegged with one another, so that 
in effect they would all form part of the 
“sterling area.” Joint planning of capital 
investment would be undertaken, espe- 
cially in connection with rehabilitation 
and military production. Trade with the 
outside world would be regulated through 
the control of exchange, used in conjunc- 
tion with tariffs and quotas. Corporations 
in the various countries of the bloc could 
act in close co-operation with one another 
through cartel arrangements. With the im- 
portant exception that it would not be 
geared to a policy of aggression, the eco- 
nomic system to be developed would be sim- 
ilar to that of Germany before the war. 

The question is raised as to just why 
plans for the Western European bloc are 
being pushed so vigorously at this time. 

Underlying reason is that the British 
leaders see urgent postwar problems bear- 
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ing down upon them. They are afraid that, 
after a few years, the U.S. will withdraw 
from Europe, leaving the nations of West- 
ern Europe to face a rearmed Germany 
alone. They want to insulate those nations 
against another bad depression in America. 
They doubt that the U.S. will adopt poli- 
cies permitting a relatively free economic 
system in the world as a whole—policies 
which they believe must include the grant- 
ing of liberal, long-term credits and then 
arranging for repayment through a greatly 
increased volume of imports. They are fear- 
ful that the U.S. will insist on the lion’s 
share of the world’s aviation and shipping 
business. The Western European bloc, they 
believe, will provide a hedge against these 
eventualities. Also, it would permit the 
nations with empires to present a united 
front to critics in the U.S. 

British spokesmen admit that there are 
dangers in their plan and say they dislike 
the thought of bisecting Europe into two 
blocks, with Germany in the middle pos- 
sibly holding the balance of power. They 
declare that their first choice still is for a 
return to the liberal trade policies in which 
Britain herself led throughout the nine- 
teenth century. 

Summed up, a military alliance of 
Western European powers is imminent. 
Efforts will be made to assure Russia that 
the alliance is not directed against her. As 
for the plan’s economic phase, this may de- 
pend largely on whether the U.S. uses her 
economic and financial power toward a 
restoration of a world free of totalitarian 
trade controls. If America does not use her 
power in that way, then Britain and her 
Western European neighbors indicate they 
will turn to a tightly organized economic 
bloc as their only alternative for survival. 
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SHIFTS IN CONGRESS ATTITUDE: 
NEW APPROACH TO BASIC ISSUES 


Incoming Senate Believed More Likely to Favor World Role for U.S. 


Contests ahead in House 
over Administration’s tax, 
job and social proposals 


The new Congress will write America’s 
version of a world peace program. It will 
fix the course of the nation in world trade. 
It will pass upon President Roosevelt’s 
tax, job and social security plans. It will 
fall heir to all sorts of problems left by the 
78th Congress, now winding up the tag 
ends of two years of war legislation. What 
kind of job will the 79th Congress do? 

In many respects, the new Congress dif- 
fers little from the 78th Congress. The 
Senate will be more open-minded on inter- 
national affairs. But it still holds the 
nucleus of a fighting band of opponents to 
President Roosevelt’s foreign policies. And 
the House, which is more concerned with 
domestic problems, holds a broad group of 
the same men who have fought the Presi- 
dent’s social program through many years. 

The Senate will have the same party 
division as does the old Congress: 57 Dem- 
ocrats, 88 Republicans and 1 Progressive. 
There the changes have been internal, 
rather than external. Nine prewar oppo- 
nents of President Roosevelt’s foreign poli- 
cies are out. Others had narrow escapes. 
Staunch friends of internationalism re- 
ceived good majorities from the voters. 
Administration officials think this augurs 
well for the President’s peace plans. 

House changes are more apparent. 
Here the Democrats added 21 to their 
forces. Their majority, cut sharply by the 
1942 elections, had dwindled to the van- 
ishing point prior to the 1944 elections. 
The party breakdown in the new House 
will be: 243 Democrats, 190 Republicans, 
1 Progressive and 1 American Labor. 

The present Congress brought the Demo- 
crats to their lowest numerical strength 
since Mr. Roosevelt’s first march to power 
in 1932. In the Senate, the Democrats 
have held as many as 76 of the 96 seats, 
and, in the House, as many as 333 of the 
135 seats. Both of these high points were 
reached in the landslide elections of 1936 
when Mr. Roosevelt hit the peak of his 
vote-drawing power. 

Foreign policy. The.internal alterations 
accomplished in the Senate by this month’s 
elections will have a vital effect upon the 
future course of America’s foreign policy. 
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Five opponents of Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign 
policies—three Democrats and two Re- 
publicans—will go off the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, which must approve 
any treaty or legislation relating to for- 
eign affairs before such a measure can 
reach the Senate floor. 

At the top of the Committee on the 
Republican side, however, still will sit 
Senators Hiram Johnson, of California, 
and Arthur Capper, of Kansas. Next in 
line come Senators Robert M. La Follette, 
Jr., of Wisconsin, who is given Republican 





a plan that he does not know in ad- 
vance will draw broad bipartisan support. 
Leaders in the battle for the plan count 
on their lists of the new Senate only 12 
Republicans and 6 Democrats who they 
figure will vote against it. These 18 would 
have to find 15 others to get the 33 needed 
to beat a treaty. But the hope of world 
planners is that they might gather the 
support of some of the 18 dissenters. 
The prospects now are for Senate ap-, 
proval of the world agency. A fight im- 
pends over the power to be given the 
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SENATORS JOHNSON, LA FOLLETTE, VANDENBERG 
. . a fighting nucleus? 


committee assignments although he is a 
Progressive, and Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
of Michigan. Senator Johnson was a lead- 
er in the long-drawn battle against the 
League of Nations in 1919. Senator Capper 
joined him in voting against it. Senator La 
Follette’s father also fought the League 
in the Senate. 

At least three of these may well be 
found at the side of Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, of Montana, the Democrat who 
is most likely to lead the battle against 
President Roosevelt’s world security plans. 
But Senator Vandenberg is counted upon 
by advocates of American co-operation in 
world peace plans to aid in the fight for 
a world agency to keep the peace. 

The plan and approach to Congress will 
differ vastly from those of the old League 
of Nations. Effort will be made to separate 
issues and keep them simple and clear-cut. 
Nor is Mr. Roosevelt likely to recommend 


American delegate on the agency. The Ad- 
ministration argument is that he will have 
no more power than does the Ambassador 
to England, that he would make no im- 
portant move without instructions from 
the Secretary of State and the President. 
Tied into this problem is the extent to 
which American forces might be used in 
actions against aggressors which might in- 
volve the nation in war without prior ap- ~ 
proval of Congress. The Administration’s 
contention on this point is that not once in 
U.S. history has Congress declared war be- 
fore hostilities had started. Even in the 
Civil War, several battles had been fought 
before Congress declared a state of war. 
And, in the present war, Congress simply 
recognized that a state of war existed. 
Economic agreements growing out of 
the series of international conferences now 
being held will be a tougher problem. A 
United States-British oil treaty already 
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has been sidetracked. And the Senate is 
adopting a cautious attitude toward mone- 
tary, aviation and rubber pacts that have 
been or are being formulated. All of these 
will stir up local business interests. 
Lend-Lease will be one of the first in- 
ternational problems tackled by the new 
Congress. This legislation, calling for ap- 
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propriations and an extension of authority, 
must originate in the House. Even more 
exhaustive hearings than in the past are in 
prospect for the new bill. Members are 
anxious to ask questions about the future 
of the Lend-Lease agency. They are par- 
ticularly curicus about what aid is to be 


x ) 


given .England after the European war. 


The new House still holds many an old 
opponent of Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign pol- 
icies. Although Republican Representa- 
tives Hamilton Fish, of New York, and 
Stephen Day, of Illinois, were beaten, 
many a congressional district in the rural 
areas of the Middle West is sending its 
old Representative back to the new Con- 
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gress. Among them are such bitter anti- 
Roosevelt members as Republican Rep- 
resentatives Clare Hoffman, of Michigan, 
and Jessie Sumner, of Illinois. Nor has 
the texture of the Southern membership 
in the House been changed much. 
Domestic program. What happens to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s tax, job and social secur- 
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ity plans depends largely upon the House. 
Here the old working arrangement be- 
tween Southern anti-New Deal Democrats 
and Northern Republicans will spring up 
again. The election victories of CIO’s 
Political Action Committee in industrial 
areas will not affect this arrangement. 
Here the tug of war between country and 


city will be shown clearly. It will have its} 
effect in the shaping of a tax program, will | 
alter the aspect of the job plans and will} 
slow down any further development of| 
CIO-backed social security plans. Presi-| 
dent Roosevelt will be forced to fight for} 
everything he is able to get in this} 


area. 
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Calendar for Civilian Production: 
When Scarce Items Will Return 


Prospect That Most Restrictions on Output Will End Next Year 


Delay expected in supplying 
enough cars and silk hose. 
Abundance in sight for 1946 


The shortage-ridden civilian now can 
look ahead to more abundant times. Those 
close to the supply situation say that 1946 
stands out as a year of plenty as well as of 
peace. And, in the meantime, 1945 is ex- 
pected to bring a gradual but constantly in- 
creasing return of many items and setv- 
ices made scarce by the war. 

These carefully studied expectations are 
based upon the progress of the war and in- 
dustry’s plans for shifting to civilian pro- 
duction. They assume victory in Europe 
this year, in the Pacific by next autumn. 
On that basis, it is possible to see when 
most scarcities will yield to abundance. 

Consequently, the motorist’s question as 
to when he can drive in and tell the filling 
station attendant to “fill ’er up,” now can 
be answered. Many other uncertainties 
when a new house can be built, when a new 
car, radio, refrigerator or pair of nylon hose 
can be bought, to name only a few—now 
can be cleared away. The approximate time 
when these and other things will become 
plentiful can be ringed on the calendar of 
the next two years. 

To draw circles around the dates: 

“Fill ‘er up.’ The full gas tank is ex- 
pected back about a year from now. Ra- 





tioning can end with the end of the Japa- 
nese war, for gasoline production will be at 
a peak, and the Army and Navy will be 
holding huge surplus stocks. Increased ra- 
tions for A and B-card holders, perhaps an 
additional gallon or more a week, are in 
prospect after the defeat of Germany. 

A warm house. If you heat with fuel 
oil, you probably will be able to run the 
thermostat up as high as you please by the 
time cold weather sets in next year. Ra- 
tioning should be out by that time. Mean- 
while, there will be increased supplies in 
the late months of this winter. 

A new home. Most restrictions on new 
home building are to come off by next 
spring. Lumber will continue short for a 
time, but the situation will be eased by the 
release of military stocks, once the Army’s 
tremendous needs for crating overseas ship- 
ments are reduced. However, there will be 
a broad demand for new houses, and ex- 
pectations are that 1946 will be well along 
before most people can find materials, men 
and the up-to-the-minute household gadg- 
ets «nd equipment that are promised for 
postwar. 

“A steak as thick as that.” Good cuts 
of beef will become more plentiful as the 
Army is demobilized. This probably means 
a generous increase next year, an end to ra- 
tioning late in the year, and plenty in 1946. 

Butter and cheese. Again, Army needs 
govern, and cheese will be useful for relief 
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food in Europe and elsewhere. Plenty must 
wait, apparently, until 1946. 

Sugar. The sugar shortage, not too 
acute, anyway, is to be relieved, when 
Philippine and other production again 
comes into the market. Deprived of the 
Philippine supply, the U.S. has been hav- 
ing to share Cuban and domestic produc- 
tion with much of the rest of the world. 

A new car. It apparently will be 1946, 
again, and probably late 1946, before most 


, people can buy a new car. Some 2,000,000 


automobiles are to come off the assembly 
lines next vear, but these scarcely will meet 
the needs of essential drivers, such as phy- 
sicians and businessmen. Rationing may 
continue until production and supply are 
adequate. 

New tires. Tires for your old car will 
be ample next year. Some 35,000,000 tires 
for replacements are to be made, as well as 
10,000,000 for the new automobiles. They 
will be synthetic, though. Natural rubber 
tires await the reconquest of the Far East- 
ern rubber areas, and, even then, depend 
upon the condition in which the Japanese 
leave the plantations. 

A two-pants suit. Production of woolen 
clothing for men, and women, too, is to 
climb steeply after Germany is beaten. 
With demobilization in sight, the Army can 
cut its orders and begin coasting on reserve 
stocks. This will release man power and 
textile machinery for civilian production. 
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There should be plenty by mid-1945 for the 
autumn buying season. 

Clothing for the baby. Infants’ and 
children’s clothing, now very short, espe- 
cially in shirts and night clothes, are ex- 
pected to be in good supply by next sum- 
mer. Army demands on the cotton textile 
industry also will diminish. 

Cotton goods. Most kinds of cotton 
goods, consequently, will bounce back 
quickly, once Germany is defeated. 

Clothes for the workingman. Work 
clothes are an exception, however, especial- 
ly denims. The Navy needs all it can get 
and more. There is little expectation of a 
plentiful supply before 1946. 

Nylons for the ladies. Nylon hose are 
out for the duration of both wars. But, 
once Japan is beaten, production is to 2x- 
pand very quickly. Capacity is enormous. 


So nylons probably will be abundant by . 


Christmas of next year. 

Silk stockings. These will not be in 
sight until after Japanese production is re- 
stored, and that is a highly uncertain date. 

Shoes without coupons. Shoe ration- 
ing is expected to become more generous in 
1945. An improvement in quality also is 
foreseen. As with other items, civilian pro- 
duction is to increase as military orders de- 
cline and the Army starts using up its sur- 
plus. All restrictions probably will be off 
by the end of 1945. 

A new radio. The radio industry ex- 
pects to be making radio receiving sets at 
its full peacetime rate sometime in 1946. 
Demand is expected to be heavy. The be- 
ginning of limited production is planned for 
early next spring. 

Paper products. Stationery, shopping 
bags, paper handkerchiefs, wrapping paper 
—paper products of all kinds—will slowly 
grow more plentiful in 1945. Renewed im- 
ports of pulpwood from Scandinavia may 


help, for the shortage here traces back to 
limited production in the forests. But abun- 
dance probably must wait until late in the 
year or until 1946. 

Innerspring mattresses. These items, 
now very scarce, will return slowly, but 
might be in good supply by the end of next 
year. For the present, and for a time after 
Germany is beaten, the facilities that make 
the springs are needed for producing steel 
wire for military communications and for 
steel rope. 

Good furniture. Furniture of good 
quality and variety of design apparently 
will not be in large supply until 1946. There 
is the lumber shortage, for one thing, and, 
in particular, hardwoods may be scarce for 
some months to come. Springs will be in 
none-too-good supply. And demand, ap- 
parently, will be huge for a long period. 

Household equipment. Electric re- 
frigerators, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, electric fans and the like will be in 
full-scale production in 1946. Again, de- 
mand for these items will be immense. They 
will be wanted for the many new houses 
that are to be built, and by those whose 
equipment has worn out during the war. 
Just when they will reach a state of easy 
supply is uncertain. 

Household implements. Such things 
as pots, pans, washboards, washtubs, can 
openers and dustpans should come back 
quickly, with enough and to spare late in 
1945. They have been in production for the 
Army, and mostly it is just a question of 
turning the products into civilian channels. 

Toys for the children. Playthings of all 
kinds are expected in big quantities next 
year. There are more toys available for 
this Christmas than last, and, in general, 
they are more durable. More are of metal 
or wood, and fewer of paper and cardboard. 
By Christmas of next year, there should 


be plenty to choose from, although electric 
trains still may be scarce. 

Bicycles. Plenty of bicycles are in pros- 
pect for 1946, and there will be more next 
year than this. Meanwhile, special metals 
and special parts, particularly ball bearings, 
are needed for war purposes. 

Small hardware. Countless hardware 
items, such as nails, wood screws, padlocks, 
hinges, shovels, hammers, saws and other 
tools, are to become available as military 
needs subside. The supply is to be in- 
creased still further by the sale of Army 
surplus stocks. There could be a glut of 
such items by the end of next year or in 
early 1946. 

Alarm clocks. A big production of these 
very scarce items is expected by the time 
Japan is beaten. Production now is in- 
creasing and can be expanded rapidly as 
men and facilities are released from making 
military precision instruments. But there 
also will be a huge, accumulated demand, 
and the chances are they will not be in 
abundant supply until sometime in 1946. 

Typewriters. Production already has 
been resumed on a limited scale, and, as 
with alarm clocks, can be increased rapid- 
ly. Late 1945 should see plenty available. 

Office supplies. Pencil sharpeners, file 
fasteners, paper clips, thumb tacks and 
other little items needed in the office are 
on the way back now. Use of steel for these 
things has just been authorized. As labor 
and facilities become available after the 
German war, they will become plentiful. 

The buyer. It has been a lean period for 
those who have had to do without these 
things, or have had to get along on a small- 
er supply than usual. But the end of this 
famine can be foreseen now. In another 
year, the situation will be improved, and 
the period of abundance will come along in 
the months that follow. 
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BACK OF CIGARETTE FAMINE 


Sharp Rise in Military Demand Bringing Temporary Dearth at Home 


Prospective easing of 
situation as needs are 
stabilized at the fronts 


Cigarette smokers, who are having 
trouble finding favorite brands, can take 
whatever comfort there is in these facts: 

Demand for cigarettes among civilians 
is continuing to rise. Military demand is 
almost twice as heavy as a year ago, but 
probably now has reached its peak. 

Supply of cigarettes is at an all-time 
high, yet manufacturers cannot make 
enough to go around. 

As a result, smokers can expect to face 
a scramble for cigarettes for many more 
months. There is no immediate prospect 
of rationing to relieve that scramble. Of- 
ficials believe rationing would be imprac- 
ticable at this time. 

Explanations for the cigarette famine 
have been confusing and conflicting, but 
it now is possible to report the real rea- 
sons for the shortage. Those are: 

Military demand. About one of four 
cigarettes made this year will be shipped 
overseas. All but a fraction of these will 
go to American forces. It is estimated that 
factories will turn out 329,000,000,000 ciga- 
rettes in 1944, of which about 92,000,000,- 
000 will go abroad. This compares with 
308,800,000,000 cigarettes made last year, 
of which 51,100,000,000 went overseas. 

Thus, it can be seen that Army and 
Navy demands have almost doubled in a 
year. These demands are expected to be- 
come stabilized at about present levels 
after new stock piles are built up in France 
to replace preinvasion stock piles built up 
in Britain. Military demand increases as 


the fighting fronts spread farther from 
home, because of longer shipping hauls 
and need for larger reserve supplies and 
distributing and receiving centers. 

Civilian demand. Civilians are de- 
manding more cigarettes than ever be- 
fore, and, despite current shortages, are 
getting only 3 per cent fewer than a year 
ago, when domestic consumption broke all 
records. In 1943, more than 257,700,000,- 
000 cigarettes were withdrawn from man- 
ufacturing stocks for home consumption; 
that is, for civilians and military forces 
stationed in this country. In 1944, domes- 
tic consumption is expected to total about 
237,000,000,000 cigarettes, a slight de- 
crease due to the stepped-up demand 
abroad. The figures show that what now is 
a shortage would have been a surplus three 
years ago. For example, 206,000,000,000 
cigarettes were withdrawn for consump- 
tion in this country in 1941. 

This raises the question of what is 
being done to supply this tremendously 
increased demand for cigarettes. 

The supply situation. The cigarette in- 
dustry is producing as it never produced 
before, despite labor shortages and a not- 
too-favorable tobacco reserve situation. 

In normal times, the industry probably 
would have no trouble in keeping up with 
the demand. Now, however, it must com- 
pete for labor as a nonessential industry 
‘against war plants. For example, in 
Durham, N.C., where almost a fourth of 
this country’s cigarettes are made, ciga- 
rette companies are offering part-time 
work of four hours a day to workers who 
put in a full day at other plants. 

A slightly tight situation in reserve sup- 
plies of tobacco also has served to retard 
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production in some plants, but an abun- 
dant crop this year will ease the situation 
by permitting companies to dip more deep- 
ly into reserve supplies with assurance that 
a 1944 crop will serve as a backstop. The 
tobacco supply situation as .. whole is fa- 
vorable, but some shortages exist in tobac- 
co that has aged sufficiently for cigarettes. 

With cigarette production at such high 
levels, officials are blaming hoarding and 
black market operations for part of the 
shortage. What is happening is this: 

Hoarding. Shortages have frightened 
smokers into buying cigarettes wherever 
and whenever they can, whereas they for- 
merly bought only as needed. Shortages in 
some areas would be relieved considerably 
if this hoarding were to cease. 

Black markets. There is some bootleg- 
ging of cigarettes, but it is doubtful that 
it is much of a factor in the over-all supply 
Wholesalers are careful to see that ciga- 
rettes are sold only to reputable retailers. 

Price ceilings. There seems to be little 
relationship between the cigarette short- 
age and price ceilings. Manufacturers have 
asked for no price increase since ceilings 
were imposed in March, 1942. Thus, there 
is no basis for the report that makers are 
withholding supplies to force a price rise. 

Outlook. The day when cigarettes again 
will be plentiful is not yet in sight. There 
may be some easing of the supply situa- 
tion as military demands level off, as labor 
becomes more plentiful and as manufac- 
turers rebuild their tobacco reserves. But 
civilian demand is likely to continue to 
climb as long as industrial employment 
remains at a high level, as long as money 
is plentiful and as long as the country 
finds cigarettes soothing to war nerves. 
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Putting Our Rivers to Work: 
Nation-Wide Plan for More TVA‘s 


TVA’s now are in the making for the 
entire nation. President Roosevelt wants 
every water-drainage area in the U.S. to 
have its own program similar to that of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

This program is a part of a postwar New 
Deal to assure 60,000,000 jobs. Each TVA 
would involve building dams to control the 
rivers. Each would cost several hundred 
million dollars, requiring 10 or 15 years to 
complete. Each would benefit 8, 10 or more 
States and would invite the support of those 
States. Each would be headed by a federal 
authority. These would be the purposes: 

Flood control. Floodwaters of heavy 
rainfall seasons would be impounded in 
reservoirs behind dams. Repeated flood 
damage would be averted. 

Navigation. Streams now closed to 
shipping, because of rapids or shallows, 
would be made navigable by impounding 
waters and improving channels. 

Electric power. Hydroelectric power 
would be produced for sale at reasonable 
cost to municipalities, to co-operatives, to 
commercial companies as a means of en- 
couraging new industry. Electricity would 
be distributed in rural areas. 
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Natural resources. Irrigation would be 
provided in dry-land areas. Water runoff 
would be controlled to reduce soil erosion. 
Watersheds would be reforested. New 
homesites would be created. 

Recreation. As in the Tennessee Valley, 
new lakes and forests would invite peo- 
ple to hunt, fish, swim, take vacations. 

President Roosevelt originally foresaw 
seven TVA’s, each covering at least one 
watershed and several States. His planners 
now propose to increase the number of 
agencies and reduce the area of each. 

Tennessee Valley. TVA would be the 
pattern. This venture now is almost com- 
plete at a $765,000,000 cost for 21 dams. 
Outside TVA jurisdiction is the nearby 
Cumberland River, which may be devel- 
oped separately. 

Missouri Basin. The Missouri, Platte, 
James, Yellowstone and Kansas rivers are 
covered by the Missouri Valley Authority 
plan now before Congress. 

Great Lakes-St. Lawrence. The U.S. 
and Canada await congressional approval 
of a Great Lakes-to-the-sea development. 

Mississippi Valley. Three regional pro- 
grams are discussed for the Mississippi. 


Rivers in the upper region include the 
Red,. Minnesota, St. Croix, Wisconsin and 
Illimois. For the Southwest, Congress al- 
ready has been asked to create an Arkan- 
sas Valley Authority. The Lower Missis- 
sippi probably will continue as a separate 
federal problem. ; 

Western Gulf. Most of the Texas rivers, 
including the Rio Grande, Sabine and 
Pecos, are considered by the planners as 
one problem. 

Ohio Basin. The Ohio and tributaries, 
including the Wabash, Kanawha and 
Monongahela, would be covered by an 
Ohio Valley Authority. 

Southeast. South of the TVA, also ex- 
cluded, are the Tombigbee, Alabama, 
Chattahoochee, Savannah and others. One 
agency may develop these. 

Pacific Northwest. The Columbia River 
Basin already is under development. Here 
are Grand Coulee and Bonneville dams. 

Colorado Basin. Boulder Dam, and the 
Colorado River Valley, would be a pro- 
gram apart from others of the Far West. 

South Pacific. The California rivers, 
such as the Sacramento and San Joaquin, 
would be in a single development. The 
same agency also might handle the Great 
Basin, to the east, though this probably is 
to have separate treatment. 

Legislation already before Congress is 
bringing the nation-wide TVA program to 
the action stage. 
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SETTING PACE FOR FOURTH TERM 


Speed-Up in Activity at White House to Meet Problems in Many Fields 


Study of legislative program, 
foreign policy, proposal for 
international peace agency 


Measured by the activity of the first 
week after election, the pace of President 
Roosevelt’s fourth term is to be swift. 
Directly from a rain-drenched welcome 
back to Washington, the President went 
into a press conference and said he hoped 
another talk with Prime Minister Church- 
ill and Premier Stalin could be arranged. 
Then he tackled the pile of work that had 
stacked up in the bulging wire basket on 
his desk during the campaign. 

Thereafter, the White House 
throbbed with a new activity. Mat- 
ters that had been tabled by politics 
emerged again. Visitors came and 
went. Resigning officials were calmed 

* and sent back to their work of keep- 
ing the civilian economy attuned to 
war. A legislative program began to 
take form and substance. The Presi- 
dent began again to draw together 
the threads of his foreign policy. And 
he ran a blue pencil through any 
plans for an elaborate inauguration. 

Later press conferences brought 
an outline for a series of seven wa- 
tershed developments, patterned aft- 
er the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and disclosure by the President that 
he hopes for action this winter—in 
the new Congress—on a plan for 
universal military training. Along 
with the little TVA’s, Mr. Roosevelt 
expressed a hope for adoption of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway plan. 

Little had been said about any of |! 
these matters during the campaign, 
although Mr. Roosevelt’s position on them 
long had been known. The TVA’s fit into 
his general conservation ideas. He has 
urged the St. Lawrence Seaway for years. 
And he had outlined his position on uni- 
versal training several months ago. But, 
this time, the indications were that the 
White House would press for congressional 
action soon after the first of the year. 

Resignations came in from half a dozen 
officials before the President had settled 
into his seat. But the signs were that Mr. 
Roosevelt feels he has a winning team in 
action and intends to keep it on the field 
until the war in Europe is ended. Of the 
Cabinet, Secretary of Interior Ickes was 
the only one who disclosed that he had of- 
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fered his resignation. It was not accepted. 

In the war agencies, James F. Byrnes, 
Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, was persuaded to keep his post 
until the war in Europe ends. Three mem- 
bers of the War Labor Board, including 
Chairman William H. Davis, also agreed 
to stay until Germany is defeated. But the 
resignation of James L. Fly as head of the 
Federal Communications Commission was 
accepted. Paul Porter, who had directed 
publicity for the fourth-term campaign, 
promptly was installed in his place. 

The legislative program for the re- 
maining few weeks of the 78th Congress 
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was held to a handful of measures of an 
emergency nature. Mr. Roosevelt’s leaders 
on Capitol Hill, after talking over their 
problems with him, said the President had 
added nothing important to their list. 

Set for, action are measures to extend a 
batch of supplementary war powers that, 
otherwise, would expire on December 31. 
A $1,350,000,000 postwar highway-building 
bill will be pushed through so that about 
40 State legislatures that meet in January 
can enact such State legislation as will be 
needed. A deficiency appropriation bill of 
some $400,000,000 will be passed. 

The Senate has in mind a rivers and 
harbors, or flood-control measure. But 
Senator Aiken, of Vermont, a Republican 


advocate of the St. Lawrence Seaway plan, 
promised to try to attach that proposal to 
the rivers and harbors measure. Mindful 
of the controversy that such a step would 
involve, congressional leaders are trying 
to readjust the Senate program. They 
would like to put this over—along with 
many other controversial measures—until 
the new Congress meets in January, so 
that they can get out of Washington 
about December 10 for a Christmas recess, 

Foreign policy problems will not reach 
the Senate until well into the new session. 
In anticipation of the job of conciliation 
and careful maneuvering that lies ahead if 
his plans for a world peace agency 
are to be given approval by two 
thirds of the Senate, Mr. Roosevelt 
went over security plans that have 
been evolved. He had a long talk 
with Under Secretary Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., and other State De- 
partment officials. They still are piec- 
ing together the complete draft of 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 

Integration of the foreign pro- 
gram with domestic postwar policies, 
of the civilian war activity with the 
work at the battle fronts still is the 
toughest job Mr. Roosevelt has to 
do. Henry J. Kaiser, one of the 
President’s visitors, reported that 
workers are leaving war plants in 
such numbers that it is hampering 
production of vital war equipment. 
Mr. Byrnes has threatened to sus- 
pend new civilian production in la- 
bor-shortage areas unless this trend 
is stopped. 

Mr. Roosevelt, just before a speech 
opening a new war bond drive, tried 
to nail down an enemy rumor that 
he said was being spread to slow America’s 
war effort. He said: “The latest and most 
vicious rumor that has come to my atten- 
tion is that blood plasma, given so spon- 
taneously and patriotically to the Red 
Cross by millions of Americans, is being 
sold to our wounded fighting men. This is 
an unqualified feischood.” 

Amid such a welter of activity, and in 
such grim times, the President decided 
against an elaborate inauguration. He 
wiped out the traditional ceremony in 
front of the Capitol and the parade past 
the White House. Instead, there will be a 
simple oath taking on the South porch of 
the White House with a luncheon for 
inaugural guests. 
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The \ Z| 
of DIABETES 


What diabetes is. Certain cells in your body 
—in a gland called the pancreas— produce a sub- 
stance named insulin. 

This enters your blood stream and enables your 
body to store sugar and convert it, as needed, into 
muscle energy. 

Lacking insulin, sugar would simply accumulate in 
your body. You would become unquenchably thirsty for 
water to carry this excess sugar from your system — 
unused, wasted. You would be constantly hungry because 
of the calories lost. And even though you ate a great deal, 
you would probably lose weight steadily. 


You would have diabetes. 


$5 : wr y. 
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How to guard against diabetes. Medical 
research has revealed who are the most likely 
victims of diabetes. They are: 

1. Middle-aged, overweight people—Avoid over- 
weight by controlling the amount you eat —limit- 
ing the intake of sugar, starch, and fat—and by 
getting plenty of healthful exercise. 

2. People who have diabetes ‘‘in the family’’—Predis- 
position to diabetes is hereditary. Therefore, if anyone in 
your family has had diabetes,-you should pay particular 
attention to diet and exercise. Above all, have periodic 
—at least annual—physical checkups with urinalysis. 


Send for Metropolitan’s free booklet —“ Diabetes.” 


COPYRIGHT 1944——-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CQ, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 











TO EMPLOYERS: This a-b-c discussion of diabetes makes 
readers aware of the importance of early diagnosis. Help 
give it wider circulation among your employees. 

Metropolitan will gladly send you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement, to post on plant or office bulletin boards, free 
upon request. 








How diabetes is treated. Thirty years 
ago, if you developed diabetes, your chances of 
living long would have been rather poor. But 
today, if you had it, your chances would be good 
for living as long as you would without diabetes. 





And you’d probably owe most of these added 
years to a miraculous discovery made in 1921: 
that insulin can be extracted from the pancreas 
of certain animals, and that injections of it permit a dia- 
betic to use the sugar and starches in his diet. 


Many advances in insulin treatment have been made 
since its original discovery. Today most diabetics can live 
virtually normal lives, with proper diet and exercise and 
insulin —although not all diabetics require insulin. 









1 MADISON AVE., NEw YorK 10, N. Y. 











“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, if is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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BY DAVID LAWRENCE Cone 

The biggest single illusion of the last campaign was vote while Wiley got 38.35, whereas outside of Mil- | jabor 
that held by the Republican party leadership inside waukee, in the state, where nearly three fourths of the | cifitie: 
and outside of Congress. total vote was cast, Wiley got 56.70 per cent as against | Pract: 
It was that an adininistration in power could be dis- Dewey’s 54.43 per cent. Will it be argued that the | seven 
lodged during the most critical war in our whole his- farmers and the residents of small towns and cities of | yote « 
tory and that the dislodging could be done by a cam- Wisconsin are more isolationist than the anti-Ad- | South 
paign lasting only four months. ministration voters of Milwaukee? and 2! 
Republicans are already being heard to say that if The 
they had done this or that, or if Willkie had been the Bread and butter appeal: Why did the CIO. velt b 
candidate, or if Dewey hadn’t taken up the Hershey PAC get more converts in the senatorial race and really § end 
remark, or if he had answered Senator Ball’s questions make somewhat a better showing against Senator York 
promptly, or if the isolationists hadn’t supported Wiley in Milwaukee than they did against Dewey? It other 
Dewey in the Middle West, or if the Republican was because they were able to drive home the im- | geles- 
nominee hadn’t accepted so much of the New Deal— portance to them of having a Senator elected who zatior 
well, then the outcome would have been different. would be beholden to the CIO and aid to get them | It ° 
The simple truth is that the Democrats had picked higher wages and other favors. Isolationism in foreign | attra 
their candidate and actually campaigned every day policy must have been less of a factor in Milwaukee | Galle 
since 1940 with their vast publicity organizations be- than bread-and-butter reasons. That's the only logical | issue 
hind them, while the Republicans did not get under conclusion which can be drawn, for Milwaukee with its | of the 

way until July 1944. The campaign was forfeited by Diiadiol osedly large population of German birth or de- was 
thi Reinier tone belote it ia scent might have been expected to. vote more heavily en 
Equally baseless is the illusion that isolationism re- aqmnet the Democratic ticket than the Republican. grou] 
ceived a death blow at the polls. Isolationism of the Evidently citizens of foreign birth, despite all the he se 
pre-Pearl Harbor variety died on December 7, 1941, hullabaloo to the contrary » eRe son pocketbook doc- tion, 
but there are other brands of isolationism that may trine just as much as do their fellow CHeRs. 

rise to plague us when the soldiers come back, just as No better proof of the spuriousness of the cry that | Re 
happened in 1920. Assuming that isolationism was anti-isolationism was triumphant at the polls could be | Ther 
really an issue, which may be doubted, let’s look at furnished than by something that happened in the | anal; 
setedtieindit tiniatialih stabs Democratic party campaign. After Senator Truman’s | lost 
indiscreet remark about Senator Walsh, Democrat, be- | abou 
“NIsolationism’” no real issue: Senator Alex- ing an isolationist whom the Democrats “hoped to re- | grou 
ander Wiley of Wisconsin, Republican, was character- form” had caused widespread disaffection, Mr. Roose- cient 
ized as an isolationist during the campaign, and the velt deemed it wise to urge Mr. Walsh to ride on his 4 cour: 
Democrats did everything they could to defeat him, train and sit on the rostrum at the mass meeting in | diffe: 
but he won by an 87,000 plurality over his nearest op- Boston. So apprehensive was the President that he | woul 
ponent in a three-cornered race and he actually got a might lose Massachusetts because Mr. Truman had | scale 
majority of about 10,000 over the votes cast for al] his the temerity to call Mr. Walsh an isolationist that he | muc 
opponents put together. Dewey won the state by 23,000. courted and wooed the isolationist faction in Massa- | peac 
In Milwaukee County, which is the big industrial chusetts in the most experienced political style. of Ic 
center where the CIO-PAC organized the vote for the The fact is that organization—the commonest va- | in tl 
Democrats, Wiley came out with a loss of 78,052 over riety known to politics in America—won for the Demo- | seem 
his two opponents as compared with Dewey’s loss of crats. They did the best organization work ever seen | pend 
in any political campaign. They had the benefit of | able 


63,257. Dewey got 40.69 per cent of the Milwaukee 
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pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
ional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





labor union halls, time of union officers and other fa- 
cilities supposedly banned under the Federal Corrupt 
Practices law. The CIO organized effectively at least 
seven pivotal cities in seven states with an electoral 
vote of 180, which when added to the 127 of the Solid 
South gave Roosevelt an assured majority of 307— 
and 266 is all that’s necessary to win. 
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The CIO-PAC didn’t do the job alone. Mr. Roose- 
velt had behind him also those exponents of idealism 
and virtue—the big Democratic machines of New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. As for the 
other three key cities—Detroit, St. Louis and Los An- 
geles—it was a combination of the Democratic organi- 
zations and CIO-PAC. 

It will be argued that the independent vote wasn’t 
attracted by the Republican ticket this time. Dr. 
Gallup says there was a defection on the foreign policy 


issue in the top group comprising perhaps 5 per cent 


of the upper half of the electorate, yet the effect of this 
was not sufficient to reduce the Republican 1940 
strength in the total of the upper half of the voting 


groups. The biggest defections away from Roosevelt, 


he says, were in the lower half of the voting popula- 
tion, that is, among the people of low income. 


Republicans not strong with masses: 
There’s a significant lesson to be derived from such an 
analysis. It could mean that the election was won or 
lost not among the people who have been arguing 
about foreign policy but among the lower income 
groups where the Republican appeal is not yet suffi- 
ciently strong to win an election. It can be asserted, of 
course, that if the foreign policy issue had been handled 
differently by Mr. Dewey, maybe the Republicans 
would have gained enough in the upper half to tip the 
scales in close states. But curiously enough it was not so 
much foreign policy or vague issues about how a world 
peace organization is to be set up some day, as a fear 
of loss of momentum in Washington due to change 
in the office of Commander-in-Chief which would 
seem to have had the more influence with the inde- 
pendent voters. This apparently was the insurmount- 
able barrier no matter how closely Mr. Dewey ap- 


Anti-isolationism does not explain Republican defeat in recent election 
-Hope for future victory lies in organizing party inside and outside * 
, Congress and in offering positive program to the people. 


proximated the Roosevelt position on foreign policy. 

So the election was lost before it started. It might 
have been won if the Republicans had had a more ap- 
pealing program for the workers. Labor voted heavily 
on the side of Mr. Roosevelt, whose administration had 
befriended the workers in dollars and cents. The Re- 
publicans went into the campaign with the poor record 
made by Republican members of the House and 
Senate. That record was negative instead of positive. 


Better organization needed: When the Re- 
publicans learn again the practical politics of their 
party ancestors, they will find out that party organiza- 
tion, inside and outside Congress, and a legislative pro- 
gram that appeals to the average man must be pre- 
sented if the Republicans are to get the people’s 
confidence once more. They used to get it in the days 
when they championed the child-labor amendment to 
the Constitution, anti-injunction labor laws, collective 
bargaining statutes like the Railway Mediation Act, 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and other constructive 
laws such as the one creating the parcel post, and when 
they offered also a “full dinner pail” for the working- 
man. Now all they do is run down a competitor without 
stressing sufficiently the merits of their own product. 

The Republicans, moreover, have been overconfident. 
They are already boasting about how they are going to 
win in 1946 and 1948. Some of them talk as if all they 
have to do is to mobilize the protest votes and, sooner 
or later, a negative campaign will win for them. It’s an 
illusion the Republicans had better pack away in the 
political garret together with the illusions of 1934, 
1936, 1938, 1940, 1942 and 1944, when they failed each 
time to win a majority. 

If the Republicans ever expect to win, they had bet- 
ter get in once more on the ground floor of American 
politics and organize inside and outside of Congress 
and present an affirmative rather than a negative pro- 
gram to the American people, including jobs and se- 
curity for the all-important 11,000,000 veterans who 
are coming back home some day to an America 
they dream about as a country that can lick anybody 
—even the unscrupulous politicians in both parties. 
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HOW TO FILL OUT THE NEW 


Many questions are being raised for 
taxpayers by changes in the tax laws that 
now are beginning to go into effect. The 
first questions concern the new exemption 
certificates that employes subject to with- 
holding are filling out this month. This 
new form must be turned in to an em- 
ployer by December 1 if an employe is to 
get any exemption when revised withhold- 
ing tables go into use’on the first payday in 
1945. But many employes are puzzled over 
what exemptions they may claim. 

The new law changes the definition of 
dependents. It also changes the rules for 
exemptions on withholding certificates and 
on separate returns filed by a man and his 
wife. Specific examples show how the new 
exemption rules work now on withholding 
certificates and in March on tax returns. 
Example 1, where both husband and 
wife work: 


Here the number of exemptions may be 
different on the withholding certificate and 
on the final income tax return for the year. 
On the certificate, there are three choices. 
The husband may take two exemptions— 
one for himself and one for his wife—and 
she would take none. On his withholding 
exemption certificate (see illustration) , the 
husband would write “2” on line II. The 
wife would put “0” on line II of hers. Or 
the wife could take both exemptions and 
the husband none. Or the exemptions may 
be divided with each taking one. 


This same choice, however, will not be 
available in March if husband and wife file 
separate income tax returns. The new law 
changes this. When separate returns are 
made, a husband must claim his own per- 
sonal exemption of $500, and a wife must 
claim hers. A double exemption cannot be 
lumped together on the return of the one 
having the higher surtax, as heretofore. 


This means that the exemptions shown on 
an employe’s withholding exemption cer- 
tificate do not have to correspond with 
the exemptions on his March return. If he 
claims two exemptions, for himself and his 
wife, on his withholding certificate, and his 
wife also works, he is likely to find too 
little is withheld from his pay to cover his 
actual tax. Or he probably would have too 
much withheld if his wife took both exemp- 
tions on her certificate and he took none. 
Since the new withholding certificates ap- 
ply to pay received in 1945, final adjust- 
ments would not be made until returns are 
filed in March, 1946. But the new rules on 
dependents and exemptions also will apply 
for 1944 returns filed next March. 


Example 2, where a husband works and 
his wife does not work but has an in- 
come on which she pays a tax: 


Here the husband has the choice of claim- 
ing one exemption or two exemptions on 
line II of his withholding certificate. But, 
as in example 1; he will not be able to 
claim his wife as an exemption if separate 
tax returns are filed in March. And he 
probably will find that not enough is with- 
held to cover his tax for 1945 if he takes 
two exemptions on his withholding certifi- 
cate. An adjustment would have to be 
made on his return the following March, 
with payment then of the tax still owed. 


Example 3, where a wife works and her 
husband’s income is not subject to 
withholding: 


This might be the case where the husband 
is a doctor or lawyer or self-employed or 
a farm or domestic worker. The wife takes 
one exemption for herself on her with- 
holding certificate. But, if she wishes, she 
can claim a second exemption for her hus- 
band and cut down on the amount that is 


TAX FORMS 


withheld from her wages each payday. If 
this results in too little being withheld 
from her pay, she will have to pay the rest 
of her tax when she files her return. 


Example 4, where the wife of a man in- 


military service works: 


The case of the wife of a serviceman is dif- © 


ferent from that of a woman married to 
a civilian. This is because the first $1,500 


of service pay is not subject to income tax, | 


Also the money that she receives in allot- 


ments or allowances is not taxable and ~ 
should not be included in her total income. © 


The wife of a serviceman has two choices: 
She 
band on her withholding exemption cer- 
tificate, putting “2” on line II, or she can 
claim only one exemption for herself, 


Claiming her husband as an exemption will 7 
reduce the amount withheld from her pay, 7 
And, if her husband gets less than $1,500 9) 
service pay and has no other taxable in- 7 


come, she probably would have about 


enough withheld to cover her tax on a 


joint return. On the other hand, if her hus- 
band owes a tax too, she probably would 
not have enough withheld from her pay 
to cover her full tax. 


Example 5, where there are children or 
other dependents: 


The new law changes the definition of de- 
pendents. This makes it possible for many 
to claim more persons as dependents than 
heretofore, both on their withholding ex- 
emption certificates and on their March 
returns. A dependent now is any close rela- 
tive, regardless of age, for whom a tax- 
payer provides more than half of the sup- 
port. A person cannot be claimed as a 
dependent if he has income of $500 or more 
a year. The number of dependents is shown 
on line III of the certificate. 





Form W-4 (Rev. 1944) 
ress 


Print fall name 


EMPLOYEE’S WITHHOLDING EXEMPTION CERTIFICATE 
(Collection of Income Tax at Source om Wages) 


Social Security No. 


Example 6, if a child works: 


A child may be claimed as an 








Print home address 


exemption by his parent if the 





child earns less or has income 





FILE THIS FORM WITH YOUR EMPLOYER. Otherwise, he is required by law to withhold tax from your wages without exerhption. 

HOW TO CLAIM YOUR WITHHOLDING EXEMPTIONS of 
I. If you are SINGLE, write the figure “1” here . . . 2 0 0 ew ee fag ie 

Il. If you are MARRIED, one exemption is allowed for the husband and one viene for the wife. 
(a) If you claim both of these exemptions, write the figure “2” here . . . 2 2 2 © © ee ee we eee 
(6) If you claim one of these exemptions, write the figure “1” here. . . . 20s e+ + se we we et e's 

‘(c) If you claim neither of these exemptions, write “0” here . . . . 1. + es ° 
Ill. If during the year you will provide more than one-half of the support of persons closely onene: to you, “ie the asin 
of such dependents here. -(See Instruction 3 on other side.) cos 


IV. Add the number of exemptions which you have claimed above and write the total here . . 
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less than $500 and the 
parent provides more than half 
of his support. But, if the child 
makes as much as $500 a year, 
or has investment or other in- 
come of more than $500, his 
parent cannot claim exemption 
for him even though the par- 
ent still provides more than 





Dated 194__. 








I certify that the number of withholding exemptions claimed on this certificate does not exceed the number to. which I am entitled. 


+ + 


half of the child’s support. 
Furthermore, a separate return 





(Sig 
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must be filed for this child. 
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Production of aluminum, built up for use in America’: 
gigantic war machine, is going to find wide application it | 
many of the new products that will later be available fo } 
the domestic market. 

Advantages of aluminum are manifold—the most importan | 
being of course that it combines extreme lightness witl| 
great strength. 1 
If your product uses or should use aluminum alloys, thi- 
organization is equipped to supply aluminum alloy ingo} 
to your most exacting specifications. 


“ ALUMINUM REFINERS 


en come | Division of BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION « Detroit 26, Michigan 
> General Offices Lafayette Building 











MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 
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OLD CROW 


Kentucky STRAIGHT 
URBON WHISKEY 


Wl Gaines 














AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 


ie 
f 

f Tre Old Crow whiskey you buy was distilled and laid away | 

to age years before the war. Today the Old Crow Distillery === 

is cooperating 100% with the government alcohol program,’ SS 





f Kentucky Straight Whiskey « Bourbon or Rye « This whiskey is 
= 4 years old « National Distillers Prod. Corp,, N. ¥.* 100 Proof — 












_Question.. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. . 


Should the Presidency be lim- 
ited by constitutional amendment 
to two terms or any other specific 
tenure? 


To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion on the subject of 
whether the tenure of the Presidency 
should be limited, The United States 
News asked authorities on constitu- 
tional law, businessmen and others 
the foregoing question. 


Answers appeared last week. Others 
are printed herewith. 


Peter E. Rentschler 


Hamilton, Ohio; President, 
Foundry and Machine Co., 


answers: (by telegraph) 

I believe the Presidency should be limited 
to two terms of four years each. Popular 
vote may be such that the President may 
be the choice of a bare or a great majority. 
In either case the contest for a second term 
should be an indication by the people of 
approval and disapproval of the Adminis- 
tration even though the electoral vote might 
result in the election of a President who 
is not the real choice of the majority. 

I believe the term limitation to two 
four-year terms will assure new and cur- 
rent viewpoints to the business of gov- 
ernment that are essential to proper ad- 
ministration of a democratic people. 


Hamilton 


James M. Cox 


Dayton, Ohio; Publisher, Atlanta, Ga., Jour- 

nal and Dayton Daily News; Democratic 

Nominee for President of the U.S., 1920, 
answers: 


The Presidency should be limited by 
constitutional amendment to two terms. 


Robert McNair Davis 


Lawrence, Kans.; Professor of Comparative 
Constitutional Law, University of Kansas; 
Former Member of General Council, Amer- 
ican Bar Association, 


answers: 


This proposed paternalism indicts the 
good sense of the electorate by undertak- 
ing to protect them against assumed in- 
efficiency in choosing their Chief Magis- 
trate. There is no compulsion upon the 
people to re-elect any President. The bal- 
lot is secret. 

Of course, if the people cannot be 
trusted to vote intelligently, democracy 
cannot be saved by such barricades. If 
we fear ignorance, the cure is enlighten- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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BATTLE OF THE PHILIPPINES: 


THE OFFICIAL STORY 


Navy Department Communique No. 554 


Based on reports—necessarily incomplete due to the 
necessity of radio silence for certain fleet units and the 
impossibility of having some officers in attendance at 
evaluation conferences because of continuing operations 
of fleet units—the following information is now available 
on the second Battle of the Philippines: 


I 


A series of naval engagements and, in terms of vic- 
tory, ones which may turn out to be among the decisive 
battles of modern times, were won by our forces against 
a three-pronged attack by the Japanese in an attempt to 
prevent our landings in the Philippine Islands. 

The fact is known. Progress of the three-day battle 
which began October 23 was promptly reported to the 
American public as far as military security permitted. 
It is now possible to give a chronological review of the 
second Battle of the Philippines, which left the U. S. Fleet 
in command of the eastern approaches to the Philippines, 
providing support for Gen. MacArthur’s invading forces 
and maintaining without interruption the sea-borne sup- 
ply lines pouring men and munitions intothe combatarea. 

The Japanese are still wondering what hit them. It is 
impossible, therefore, to identify the composition of our 
naval forces or to describe the damage—other than 
losses—suffered by us in the three-day fight. All damage, 
however, was remediable and some of the United States 
ships hurt in the fight are already back on duty. 

We lost one light carrier, the USS Princeton, two es- 
cort carriers, the USS Saint Lo and USS Gambier Bay, 
two destroyers, the USS Johnston and USS Hoel, and one 
destroyer escort, the USS Samuel B. Roberts and a few 
lesser craft. 

Against this, the Japanese definitely lost two battle- 
ships, four carriers, six heavy cruisers, two light cruisers, 
and an undetermined number of destroyers. These ships 
were seen to go down. So severely damaged that they 
may have sunk before reaching port, and in any event 
removed from action for from one to perhaps six months, 
were one Japanese battleship, three heavy cruisers, two 
light cruisers and seven destroyers. In addition, dam- 
aging hits were noted on six battleships, four heavy 
cruisers, one light cruiser and 10 destroyers. 

The victory not only made possible the continuing 
supply of men and munitions to General MacArthur’s 
successful invasion forces, but by its magnitude can con- 
servatively be said to have greatly reduced future casual- 
ties in both men and water-borne equipment. 

Like all battles, this one did not just happen. The en- 
gagements, in one of which surface ships slugged it out 
against each other, and in which the far-ranging car- 
rier-borne United States aircraft both intercepted and 
pursued enemy ships with conspicuous success, were 


preceded by a series of other actions which fall into a 
definite, strategic pattern when reviewed in order. 


II 


Preliminaries to the show-down battle can be said 
to have opened with the landings on Peleliu and Morotai, 
southwest of the Philippines, on September 15. These 
landings in themselves were preceded by a two-weeks 
series of feints and thrusts, by Vice Admiral Marc A. 
Mitscher’s carrier task force of the Third Fleet, which 
kept the Japanese forces off balance while whittling 
down their aerial strength by some 900 planes. 

These successes indicated the feasibility of advanc- 
ing the date for the invasion of the Philippines, and the 
date of October 20 was set by General MacArthur in con- 
sultation with Admiral Nimitz and approved by the 
high command. 

However, a great deal of hard, tough work had to be 
accomplished first. As much damage as possible had to 
be inflicted upon the enemy over the widest available 
area guarding the Philippines. Additionally, by hitting 
the Japanese hard, and again and again, the enemy was 
to be confused, and kept confused, as to the ultimate ob- 
jective of our far-ranging forces. 

On October 9, surface forces bombarded Marcus 
Island, and on the following day a carrier task force 
struck at Okinawa, in the Nansei Shoto group, about 
1,500 miles to the westward. The Japanese defenders 
were caught off base each time, losing 82 planes at Oki- 
nawa and 46 ships, not counting 11 probably destroyed. 

On October 11, while the enemy was still trying to fig- 
ure out what had hit him to the northward, the airplanes 
of one carrier group swept over the northern part of 
Luzon, main island of the Philippine Commonwealth, 
while the other carrier forces were refueling. That strike 
cost the Japanese 10 to 15 airplanes destroyed on the 
ground. Enemy opposition was inconsequential. 

Three times, in as many days, the United States forces 
had struck at three different and widely separated strong- 
holds of the enemy. On the fourth day, October 12, a 
fleet appeared in the enemy’s own backyard, off the is- 
land of Formosa, from which the aerial attack against the 
Philippines had been launched by the Japanese nearly 
three years before. Our objectives were the 25 to 30 first- 
class military airfields on Formosa, the airplanes based 
there, and, of course, any other military establishments 
on shore and the enemy shipping in the harbors. 

Our fleet maneuvered in the vicinity of Formosa for 
three days, October 12, 13, and 14. Fifty-five enemy ves- 
sels of all kinds were certainly destroyed, and 32 were 
probably sunk, while approximately 396 airplanes were 
destroyed in the air or on the ground. On the last day, 
and on October 16, Formosa was additionally the target 
of U.S. Army B-29s, flying from China. 
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The effrontery of the attack on Formosa from the sea 
provoked the Japanese into immediate counter-action. 
Strong units of bomber and torpedo planes swept down 
from the islands of the Empire, to be met and broken 
up by fighters from our carriers. Two Japanese planes 
which forced their way through found targets in a couple 
of U.S. medium-sized ships, which were damaged by 
torpedoes but which successfully retired to the eastward. 

Now comes one of the most fantastic chapters of the 
war. The Japanese aviators who managed to reach home 
reported an amazing victory, and Tokyo was quick to 
claim—for the fifth or sixth time—that the Naval 
strength of the United States had been rendered puny. 
But, this time the Japanese believed their own prop- 
aganda, that at least 15 carriers had been sunk and 
varying quantities of other warships. 

A task force of the Japanese Navy was sighted leav- 
ing the Empire to give the American fleet its coup de 
grace, but when the astonished pilots of the enemy scout- 
ing force saw the size of the healthy opposition deploying 
to receive them, the Japanese expedition wheeled and ran 
back to the safer waters of the Empire. Admiral Halsey 
ironically observed that his ships sunk by Jap radio an- 
nouncement had been salvaged, and were “retiring at 
high speed toward the Japanese fleet.” 

On October 14, our carrier planes began working over 
the Philippine island of Luzon, and the lesser islands of 
the archipelago to the south and east, in order to come 
into immediate support of the amphibious forces ap- 
proaching for the invasion. Only about 85 enemy planes 
were bagged in the sweeps over approximately 100 air- 
fields up to the time our carriers, both the large and fast 
ones and the smaller escort ships, converged in support 
of the landings of the U.S. amphibious forces on Leyte. 
The strategy had succeeded, and the landings were ef- 
fected by General MacArthur’s forces in complete surprise. 


III 


The invasion of the Philippines employed a grand- 
scale use of all arms of modern warfare: land and am- 
phibious forces, surface and sub-surface ships, and, of 
course, a tremendous air coverage. 

A look at a map will show the confusion of islands 
upon whose perimeter the initial assault was made. They 
form a maze of channels, of which the two providing the 
best egress to the Pacific are San Bernardino Strait in the 
north, between Luzon and Samar Islands, and Surigao 
Strait in the south, between Leyte and Mindanao. 

One of the precautions our forces took against a Japa- 
nese incursion from the westward was to post subma- 
rines on the opposite side of the archipelago. Early on 
the morning of October 23, before daylight, two of our 
submarines flashed the word to the invasion forces that 
a strong Japanese fleet was headed north-eastward from 
the South China Sea into Philippine waters—and char- 
acteristically reported, also, that they were moving in 
to attack. They sent four torpedoes in each of three heavy 
cruisers, two of which were reported to have been left sink- 
ing and the third heavily damaged. The enemy forces scat- 
tered, and in the pursuit one of our submarines ran on a 
reef in the middle of the restricted channel and had to 


be destroyed, after all the crew was removed to safety. 

Later that day other contacts with the enemy were 
reported, in Mindoro Strait, south of Luzon, and off 
the mouth of Manila Bay where the reporting submarine 
badly damaged another heavy cruiser, which managed, 
however, to limp into the bay. 

Thus alerted, the carrier air forces immediately extend- 
ed their patrol searches westward over the Visayan Sea 
and the Sula Sea. On Tuesday, October 24, two large en- 
emy fleets were seen making their way eastward. One, in 
the Sula Sea, was obviously headed for the Mindanao Sea 
and its exit into the Pacific, Surigao Strait. It consisted of 
two battleships, Fuso and Yamashiro, two heavy cruisers, 
two light cruisers, and eight or 10 destroyers. Our carrier 
planes attacked and inflicted some damage on the battle- 
ships, one of the cruisers and two of the destroyers, but 
the enemy continued doggedly on the way to the strait, at 
whose mouth, where it debouched into Leyte Gulf, a 
surprise reeeption committee was being assembled. 

The larger enemy force of the central prong of attack 
was initially composed of five battleships, the modern 
Yamato and Musashi, and the Nagato, Kongo and 
Haruna. In support were seven heavy cruisers, one light 
cruiser and from 13 to 15 destroyers. This task force was 
also engaged as it steamed through the Sibuyan Sea by 
the carrier force of the Third Fleet. One of the Japanese 
battleships and two of the cruisers were heavily damaged 
and most of the other vessels in the group received hits. 
After engaging in a running battle, the Japanese turned 
back upon their course as if decided not to attempt to 
force San Bernardino Strait. 

While these carrier strikes were being made against the 
two enemy fleets, our own ships and landing forces were 
being subjected to a very heavy air attack by hundreds 
of land-based planes darting out from the Philippines’ 
100 or more air fields. During these attacks the Prince- 
ton was hit and set on fire, and so damaged that the car- 
rier had to be destroyed. 

Among the attacking Japanese planes was one group 
of carrier-based aircraft which flew in from the north, so 
search groups were dispatched from the Third Fleet to 
track them down. At 3:40 in the afternoon of that same 
Tuesday, October 24, two enemy forces were detected 
coming down from the northern tip of Luzon to join bat- 
tle. They included two battleships, the Ise and Hyuga, 
four carriers, including one large ship of the Zuikaku 
class, a heavy cruiser, three light cruisers and six destroy- 
ers. The Third Fleet, upon receipt of this information, 
turned to meet the oncoming enemy. 


IV 


The United States forces aiding and protecting the 
landing on Leyte were now the target for three converg- 
ing Japanese groups totaling, without estimating subma- 
rines, nine battleships, four carriers, 13 heavy cruisers 
and seven light cruisers, and 30-odd destroyers. The 
stage was set. 

Shortly after midnight, our PT boats off the southern 
approaches to Surigao Strait detected and reported the 
approach of the enemy’s southern force, the one that had 
been battered but not deterred. The PTs reported that 
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THROUGH DAY AND 
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THE SCORE 


U. S. LOSSES 
1 light carrier 

2 escort carriers 
2 destroyers 

1 destroyer escort 


A few lesser craft 


x * 


JAPANESE LOSSES 
Sunk: 

2 battleships 

4 carriers 

6 heavy cruisers 


ight cruiser 
Er 2 light cruisers 
JAPS FORCE LIGHT 
CARRIERS TO WITHDRAW 
SOUTHEASTWARD 


Undetermined number 
of destroyers 


Probably Sunk: 
1 battleship 


OCT. 25 

THIRD FLEET CARRIER 
TASK GROUP JOINS 
IN THE ACTION 


OCT. 25 3 heavy cruisers 
DESTROYERS OPEN 
ATTACK; BATTLESHIPS 


AND CRUISERS FOLLOW UP Z light cruisers 


OCT. 24-25 7 destroyers 


PT BOATS SHADOW 
ENEMY COLUMN 


Damaging Hits On: 
6 battleships 

4 heavy cruisers 

1 light cruiser 


: 10 destroyers 
Newsweek—Scott 








two of their torpedoes had probably struck as many 
ships, but still the enemy came on. Three hours later, 
United States destroyers on picket duty in the Strait dis- 
covered the Japanese coming through in two columns, 
making about twenty knots. The destroyers attacked, 
and almost simultaneously the battleships and cruisers 
stationed at the mouth of the Strait opened fire. The 
enemy was caught in narrow waters, and caught in 
the fire, too, of five battleships, he had accounted as 
lost in the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor—the West 
Virginia, Maryland, Tennessee, California and Penn- 


sylvania—all modernized and more powerful than ever. 

The Japanese columns slowed indecisively to 12 knots, 
and then, as shell after shell from the U. S. vessels found 
their marks, the enemy tried to reverse course and escape. 
Of the two battleships, two heavy cruisers and two light, 
and 10 destroyers, all were sunk except one battleship, one 
or two cruisers, and perhaps half the destroyers. The next 


- day our aviators discovered the battleship and a fugitive 


cruiser, badly crippled, and finished them off. 
Our losses in the entire action were one PT boat sunk 
and one destroyer damaged. 
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While the southern prong of the Japanese attack was 
being obliterated by surface action, the northernmost had 
been located from the air during the night—and it 
promptly swung from a south-easterly course to a north- 
erly one. Hot pursuit resulted in a new contact early in 
the morning of the 25th. The Japanese carriers had few 
planes on their decks—they had sent their aircraft out 
against our ships the day before, and the planes appar- 
ently had to refuel on Luzon before returning to their 
mother ships. Indeed, the Japanese airplanes came in to 
rejoin their carriers while the United States bombers and 
torpedo planes were sending three of the four ships to the 
bottom and making the deck of the fourth no fit landing 
place for anything. Twenty-one of the homing Japanese 
airplanes were intercepted and destroyed by the fighter- 
cover of the United States forces. 

Not only did the aerial assault sink three of the four 
carriers and damage the fourth, but two of the Japanese 
destroyers were sent down. The enemy force turned and 
made their way toward Japan, with some of our ships 
crowding on all steam to catch them—the remainder of 
the Third Fleet units turned south at full speed for a rea- 
son about to be made clear. Our cruisers and destroyers 
quickly overtook the surviving but crippled Japanese car- 
rier and sent it down without effort. During the night, 
one of our submarines. intercepted a damaged cruiser, 
and finished it off with torpedoes. 

> What had caused Admiral Halsey to divert part of his 
force southward was the report that a group of our es- 
cort carriers operating in support of the landings on 
Leyte was being threatened by superior enemy forces. 
The anti-submarine patrol of this group of six escort car- 
riers and seven destroyers and destroyer escorts had de- 
tected in Wednesday’s dawn an approaching Japanese 
force of four battleships, seven cruisers and nine destroy- 
ers. These were apparently the surviving elements of 
the enemy task force which had beeh attacked from 
the air in the Sibuyan Sea and forced to flee westward. 
During the night the group had traversed San Bernardino 
Strait. 

The escort carriers, silhouetted against the dawn, came 
under heavy fire from the Japanese force which, in the 
western gloom and with the Philippine hills providing 
further concealment, possessed every advantage of posi- 
tion and firing power. The carriers, converted merchant- 
men, headed off to the eastward into the East wind ‘at 
the top of their limited speed, launching aircraft to at- 
tack the enemy. But the enemy’s superior speed and gun 
power swiftly told. The Japanese continued to close in, 
hauling around to the northward and forcing this car- 
rier group to head southward, under continuous fire from 
the enemy’s 16”, 14” and 8” shells. Japanese marksman- 
ship was poor, and American seamanship excellent, how- 
ever, and although freequently straddled, our ships were 
not heavily hit during the first part of the engagement. By 
9 o’clock, though, despite a sustained air attack on the 
enemy and the best efforts of the destroyer support with 
smoke screens and forays against the Japanese, the car- 
riers began to take considerable punishment. One of them 
was sunk. Two destroyers and a destroyer-escort which 
courageously charged the Japanese battleships went down 


under the enemy’s heavy shells. Nevertheless, the Japa- 
nese paid an exhorbitant price for their success, such as it 
was. Two of their heavy cruisers were sunk, and one— 
perhaps two—of their destroyers went down under the 
concentrated counter-attack from surface and air. 

Still the enemy pressed his advantage, and by 9:20 
the carrier group had been jockeyed into a situation with 
the Japanese, only 12,000 yards distant, and in posi- 
tion for the kill. 

Then, suddenly, the enemy ships hauled away, grad- 
ually widening the distance, and to the astonishment of 
the battered American forces, broke off the battle with 
a final and harmless spread of torpedoes before steam- 
ing over the northern horizon at high speed, trailing oil 
from pierced hulls as they fled. 

What had happened can be reconstructed from the 
events already reviewed. The Japanese admiral, with a 
costly local victory in sight, received word of the de- 
struction of the southern force in Surigao Strait and 
the utter rout of the northern force with the destruction 
of its carriers. He had to get back through San Bernardino 
Strait, or face annihilation. 

Further, though the Jap may not have known it, we 
had a battleship and cruiser force—a part of the 7th 
Fleet—in Leyte Gulf for the purpose of protecting the 
transports and landing craft from any enemy force at- 
tempting to destroy them. This was the force which so 
completely defeated the Japanese Southern Force before 
daylight in the southern part of Leyte Gulf, almost 
annihilating it—and which was still available—almost 
unscathed—to prevent the entrance of the Central Force. 

The vanguard of the returning Third Fleet units caught 
one straggling enemy destroyer before it reached the 
Strait and sank it. Early the next day air groups from our 
carriers ranged over the Sibuyan Sea and continued at- 
tacks on the fugitives, probably sinking one heavy cruis- 
er and a light cruiser. 

Back at the scene of the attack on the carriers, the 
Japanese continued to harass the American ships with 
land-based planes, resulting in the sinking of a second 
of the CVE’s, but the second Battle of the Philippines 
was over and decisively won. The enemy fleet had sus- 
tained losses and damage which materially weakened 
their over-all Naval and air strength against the final 
drive of the United States forces against the Empire. 

We must not, however, allow ourselves to feel that 
this victory effectively prevented any reinforcement of 
the Jap forces on Leyte and Samar, because he can still, 
by the very nature of the geography of the islands which 
afford protection and hiding places for short, fast trans- 
portation runs, continue his reinforcements at an in- 
creasingly diminishing rate. He cannot, however, pre- 
vent our own reinforcement and supply of General Mac- 
Arthur and his gallant troops. Our Naval and air forces 
will continue to insure the control of these sea ap- 
proaches to the Philippines and the effective support and 
supply of our troops. 

The Third Fleet was under command of Admiral Wil- 
liam F. Halsey, Jr., U.S.N., during the operations, and 
the Seventh Fleet was under command of Vice Admiral 
Thomas C. Kinkaid, U.S.N. 
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No Two Alike 


Postwar Products 


General American engineers 
are ready now to consult 
with you—to plan new tank 
cars with every feature need- 
ed to transport your products 
safely. Call or write our 
general offices — 135 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago 90, Ill. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


Although they look alike, these are all 
different types of General American 
tank cars. Each one has special protec- 
tive features all its own—lining, insu- 


lation, pressure or heat control. Thus, 
correct handling is given to the great 
number of varied products carried in 


General American tank cars. 


General American will design and 
build the tank cars needed for your 
product, no matter how hard it may 
be to handle. 








CORPORATION 


Builders and Operators of Specialized Railroad Freight Cars 


Welded Equipment * Aerocoach Motor Coaches * Process Equipment of all kinds * Fruit and Vegetable Precooling Service 


* Bulk Liquid Storage Terminals %* Pressure Vessels and other 





ment, not amending the Constitution. With 
fixed terms for executive and legislative of- 
ficers, our Government is already too rigid. 
The proposal adds rigidity. Drastic change 
to cabinet form is more worthy of debate 
than Constitution-tinkering. 


Jewels of Today MINA 


A R fF | F y F f 0) ik y | C if 0 R Y Richmond, Va.; Editor, Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch; Author of “Liberalism in the South, 
answers: 

It is a debatable question, but I think it 
best, on the .whole, to leave the Consti- 
tution unchanged. 

The people of the U.S. have shown that 
they prefer to keep Mr. Roosevelt in 
office, despite the two-term tradition. 
They obviously were of the opinion that 
the country’s welfare démanded his re- 
tention. Why then should not future gen- 
erations be given the same choice in time 
of national danger? Such was the view of 
the founding fathers, or they would not 
have voted down all suggestions to limit 
presidential tenure. 


Brig. Gen. Robert E. Wood 


(Ret.); Chicago, Ill; Chairman of the 
Board, Sears, Roebuck &. Co.; Acting 
Quartermaster General of the Army, 
1918-19, 
answers: 
I favor limiting the Presidency by con- 
stitutional amendment to two terms. 


David J. Winton 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Chairman, The Na- 
tional Policy Committee; Chairman of 
Board, Winton Lumber Co., 


answers: 

In view of election results, I believe a 
broadside demand for limitation now would 
continue the bitterness of the campaign. 


Frederick A. Virkus 


Chicago, Ill.; Chairman, Conference of 
American Small Business Organizations, 


answers: 

The precedent established by Mr. Roose- 

velt in breaking the time-honored tradi- 
AOPTICAL DIVISION: tion illustrates what personal ambition for 
a longer tenure in office can do. 

A constitutional limitation of one six- 
year term would not provide incentive to 
build a political machine and increase the 
federal pay rolls to insure continuation in 
office. A second term does provide the 
power, and the third term may perfect the 
means whereby re-election by big-city cor- 
rupt political machines and_ vociferous 
pressure blocs would be the determining 
factor instead of the people at large. We 
have had this example before us in the 
1944 campaign. 

In my opinion, the Constitution should 
be amended to limit the term to one six-year 
term, rather than two four-year terms. 
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Vastly increased aluminum production for war 
has made scores of fabricators and thousands 
of workers familiar with the workability and 
characteristics of aluminum. 

We welcome competition in the aluminum 
industry. 

These new fabricators and workers will help 
in the biggest task ahead—to find markets 
to consume a substantial portion of the 
nation’s vastly increased aluminum produc- 
tive capacity. 

For more than fifty years, we have been 
carrying the responsibilities of research, de- 
velopment and distribution in pioneering this 
light, strong, versatile metal. 


All of these years of experience were invalu- 








WE HAVE THIS TO SAY ABOUT 


THE ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 








able in expanding the output of aluminum to 
meet tremendous war needs. And we are: 
grateful that we were prepared to give this 
“know-how” when our country needed it most. 

Now, with others to seek new applications 
—to perfect new fabricating processes—to join 
us in proving what aluminum can do—we see 
ahead even greater demands for the advantages 
of aluminum in building a better world. 

To bring the advantages of aluminum to 
the greatest number at the lowest cost, Alcoa’s 
56-year-old research program will continue 
with its same broad and deep objective of 
developing sound facts upon which all users 
may rely. ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MAINTAINING THE WAGE LEVEL 


Indications That Administration Will Oppose Any General Pay Rise 


Likelihood of increases 
in hourly rates for some 
after German war ends 


Employers now can plan ahead with 
reasonable assurance as to what the Gov- 
ernment’s future wage policy is to be. 
This much appears clear: 

Until Germany is defeated, there is 
to be no change in the “little steel” for- 
mula. 

Labor is not to receive an immediate 
general wage increase as a pay-off for 
helping President Roosevelt win a fourth 
term. 

This does not mean that workers’ in- 
comes will be frozen at present levels. 
Take-home pay will be increased in some 
cases by approval of higher rates for night 
work. Some workers’ earnings also will be 
increased by grants of pay for vacations 
and holidays and by adjustment of geo- 
graphical wage differentials. 

Also, employers may find the War Labor 
Board inclined to raise the level of what 
it regards as substandard wages, from 50 
cents an hour to perhaps 55 or 60 cents 
an. hour. 

After the German war, these things 
may happen: 


Labor will be encouraged to go after 


higher hourly wage rates to offset the loss 
of overtime that will come with return to 
a 40-hour week. However, raises of this 
kind may not be easy to get. The natural 








—Harris & Ewing 
JAMES F. BYRNES 
e~. the controls stay with him 


pressure will be toward wage reductions, 
as jobs become scarce and unemployment 
prevails. What the unions get then in the 
way of raises will depend upon their col- 
lective-bargaining ability. 

In this period after defeat of Germany, 
employers can expect much activity in 
favor of raising the legal minimum wage 
rate from 40 cents an hour to 60 or 65 


cents. 





WAR LABOR BOARD‘S ‘BIG THREE‘—GEORGE TAYLOR, WILLIAM DAVIS, FRANK GRAHAM 


Thus, it looks as though labor would 
have to be content with promises for the 
future rather than any immediate general 
wage increase. There is new evidence to 
support this belief. That evidence is in the 
following: 

In persuading William H. Davis to 
remain as chairman of the War Labor 
Board, Mr. Roosevelt tacitly ap- 
proved a cost-of-living report drafted 
by a special committee of which Mr. 
Davis was chairman. That report re- 
jected the main argument upon which 
labor had relied to win a break in the 
“little steel” formula; namely, that 
living costs had risen out of propor- 
tion to wage increases. 

Mr. Roosevelt induced James F. 
Byrnes to remain as Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion until 
the German war is ended. Mr. Byrnes 
is one of the Administration’s strong- 
est advocates of retaining present 
wage controls until the threat of in- 
flation has disappeared. He is on 
record as favoring writing the “little 
steel” formula into law. 

Mr. Roosevelt also refused to ac- 
cept, pending defeat of Germany, the 
resignations from the War Labor 
Board of Public Members George H. 
Taylor and Frank P. Graham, both 
of whom have aided the cause of wage 
stabilization. 

These moves can be construed only as 
a vote of confidence by the President in 
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Last 10 seconds of 
a 1000 mile flight 


No time in the flight of a huge transport 
plane is more important than the seconds- 
short landing period. 


America’s biggest planes are equipped with 
Aerols* to cushion landing shock and pro- 
vide protection to plane, crew and cargo. 
Introduced when aviation was still in its 
infancy, Aerols are contributing substan- 
tially to aviation’s progress—as planes grow 
in size, weight and speed, Aerols solve the 
landing problem for these aerial leviathans. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
“Pioneers for 50 Years” 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION ° CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Also manufacturers of 
Cleco pneumatic tools, Cle-Air shock absorbers for vehicles 
and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction. 


Buy MORE War Bonds and Stamps 

































A 47-SECOND 
TEST ON 


SANTA’S 
HELPER 
rr 





Q. This friendly little black bear will deliver 
mountains of Christmas gifts this year, as one 
of Santa's best helpers. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. He is Mr. Yellowstone Cub, mas- 
cot on all Northern Pacific trains. Santa 
depends on the Cub because he’s “‘a bear 
for work’’! 
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fi 2 
Q. One of many special jobs he does for Santa 


holly for Christmas wreaths from plants is bringing lovely blonde hair for little girls’ 
nurtured in hothouses. Fact or fiction? dolls. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. This finer holly grows in ; A. Fact. Extra-wavy wool from Montana 
abundance out-of-doors, on West Coast : sheep, delivered by N. P. trains, makes 
lands served by the Northern Pacific. “ gorgeous “hair” for bald-headed dolls. 
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Q. Mr. Cub brings you the brighter, glossier, 
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Q. The best Christmas gift of all for the man or 
woman in uniform often comes from 
a total stranger. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. It’s a seat on the North 
Coast Limited, for a homeward- 
bound G.I.... provided by some good 
civilian who doesn’t travel. 





Q. To bring ‘the food for your Christmas din- 
ner, Mr. Cub has to do his “shopping” 
in forty-eight states. Fact or fiction? 
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A. Fiction. He can serve a magni- 
ficent Christmas feast entirely from 
foods grown in the seven states on 
“Main Street”’. 
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the policies of these men, some of whom 
have been attacked bitterly by labor for 
their unwillingness to relax present wage 
controls. 

These developments, coming during the 
week after election, hold little comfort for 
labor unions with wage demands pending 
before the War Labor Board. They 
strengthen the expectation, reported re- 
peatedly in these columns, that any change 
in wage policy will be related to the period 
of reconversion after Germany has been 
knocked out of the war. Then, labor can 
expect the Administration to favor relaxa- 
tion of the wage controls to permit in- 
creases in basic wage rates. 

The cost-of-living report of the Davis 
committee gives a clean bill of health to 
the cost-of-living index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This index has been as- 
sailed by labor as an inaccurate yardstick 
by which to measure the changes that have 
taken place in wartime living costs. The 
Davis committee finds the index provides 
a “good approximation” of those changes. 

This means that President Roosevelt is 
not likely to accept labor’s contention that 
living costs have advanced 43.5 per cent 
since Jan. 1, 1941, base date of the “little 
steel” formula. BLS contends that this in- 
crease has amounted to little more than 
25 per cent, while a majority of the Davis 
committee is willing to concede that the 
figure might be closer to 29 or 30 per 
cent, if allowance is made for factors 
that BLS does not measure. 

Mr. Byrnes’s willingness to remain at his 
post after previously announced plans to 
return to private life indicates that he be- 
lieves the President is planning no im- 
mediate change in wage controls. 


Jobs for veterans. Negotiations 
about to begin between General Motors 
and two CIO unions offer employers a tip- 
off on organized labor’s attitude toward 
re-employment of veterans. Proposals that 
General Motors is being asked to accept 
are not likely to be far out of line with 
proposals that other employers can expect 
from unions in their plants. 

Unions involved are the United Electri- 
cal Workers and the United Auto Workers. 
UEW is first to come forward with its de- 
mands in answer to proposals submitted 
by General Motors. The situation is this: 

Handicapped veterans. The company 
proposes, and the union accepts, a provi- 
sion that employes on military leave who 
were disabled while in service be placed 
and retained on any job they are able to 
handle, or may be trained to do, without re- 
gard to seniority. There is no dispute here. 

Veterans not previously employed, 
under General Motors’ plan, could replace 
nonveterans employed: after May 1, 1940, 
regardless of the seniority of the nonveter- 
ans. May 1, 1940, is chosen as that was the 
effective date of the re-employment guar- 
antees of the Selective Service Act. 

The union, however, does not accept 
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“Boys, lll tell you what Free Enterprise really is!” 


“It’s a lot of little things—and some 
mighty big things, too. 


“But in a nutshell, it’s our right to live 
our own lives, run our own jobs and our 
own businesses in our own way—without 
needless interference. 


“It’s our right to criticize the govern- 
ment, bawl out the umpire, or make a 
speech on the public square. It’s our right 
to travel when and where we choose—to 
work or not, as we please. 


“It offers opportunity to anyone who 
really wants it. It rewards thrift, hard 
work and ingenuity. It thrives on com- 
petition and raises our standard of living. 
It encourages invention, stimulates re- 
search and promotes progress. 


“It offers us a chance to save and invest 
and build and grow. 


“Under Free Enterprise men who have 
faith in an idea can take risks to develop 
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it. Our railways started that way. So did 
the motor car industry—and oil and steel 
and aviation and scientific mechanized 
farming. 


“Free Enterprise made small shops and 
factories into big ones—and then started 
more small ones. And now, fighting a 
desperate war in which production will 
turn the scale, America is out-producing 
every other country in the world, hands 
down—and is doing it faster and better. 


“Yet in spite of all this, some folks would 
like to change our American way of doing 
things—and rebuild our whole country 
under a new and different system. 


“If they had their way, Tom here, wouldn’t 
own this store. He’d be regimented with a 
lot of other storekeepers and told how to 
run his business by some bureaucrat who 
probably never tended store in his life. 


“Ed’s farm would belong to the State, and 
Ed would be told how to run it and what 
to raise by someone he wouldn’t even know. 


“Jim would be working for a state-owned 
factory—with his job and wages frozen. 
And I don’t know where we country 
doctors would be. 


“We fellows aren’t rich—and probably 
never will be. But we've got a lot of self- 
respect and religion and decency and 
common sense. We own our own homes 
and farms, send our kids to college, have 
cars, radios, and a lot more of the luxuries 
of life than millions of people living 
under fancy political systems and 
‘planned economies’ in other countries. 


“Sure, we’re willing to put up with a lot 
of irritating things right now—in order 
to win the war—but I don’t believe we'll 
stand for being pushed around much 
after it’s over. 


“Frankly, I don’t like the name Free Enter- 
prise for the system under which this 
country has grown great. I’d rather call 
it American Enterprise, because it’s the 
most American thing we have. It really 
is America. Let’s keep it.” ~ 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
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oe, . This is good food, Whitey, but | 
Blackit * prefer the kind we used to get.” 
, “So do I, Blackie, but these days 
(hily * we sometimes have to forget 
our preferences.” 


You're right, Whitey— especially when 
it comes to Scotch Whisky! Although 
BLACK & WHITE is imported in quan- 
tities equal to other Scotches, the de- 
mand is so great that occasionally you 
may find it difficult to get a bottle. If 
so, may we suggest that you try one 
of the other brands. The makers of 
BLACK & WHITE are confident you'll 
come back when there’s enough for all. 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY e 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK,N.Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 





this idea. Instead, it counters with this 
proposal: Newly hired veterans shall be 
given accumulated seniority equal to 
their months of military service after Jan- 
uary 1, 1941. These newly hired veterans 
may replace present employes who have 
the least plant-wide seniority, provided 
they have been hired since Jan. 1, 1941. 

Another feature of the union’s proposal 
that is of interest to employers is an ar- 
rangement for protecting re-employment 
rights of veterans without displacing non- 
veterans with greater seniority. This plan 
would work as follows: 

Veterans who are former employes 
would be entitled to their old jobs with 
accumulated seniority; they would be en- 
titled to their former positions and 
seniority in the occupational group. But, 
if employes of the occupational group all 
have higher seniority than a returning 
veteran, it would be the responsibility of 
the company to: ‘ 

First, place the veteran in a comparable 
occupational group paying the same rate 
of pay, provided the group has employes 
of lesser seniority than the veteran; or, 
second, place the veteran in an occupa- 
tional group that calls for a higher rate 
of pay and train him, provided that the 
group has employes of lesser seniority; or, 
third, place the veteran in a temporary 
pool until he is trained for another job, 
or until his former job opens. 


Man-power trouble. Industries 
granted permission to reconvert to civil- 
ian production are threatened now with 
loss of that permission unless man-power 
shortages are corrected. 

The threat is made by James F. 
Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. Before it is carried out, 
however, he proposes that these less dras- 
tic steps be taken to correct the situation: 

The War Production Board will 
not authorize reconversion requiring 
labor needed by war plants in areas 
where war production is lagging; 
there will be a liberal application of 
the War Labor Board’s bracket sys- 
tem under which wage increases can 
be granted to war workers, in an ef- 
fort to reduce turnover in foundries; 
and plants where war production is 
behind schedule will be visited by of- 
ficials of WPB, Army, Navy and War 

Manpower Commission with a view 

to correcting difficulties. 

The man-power shortage still is a 
shortage of a mere 200,000 workers, who, 
if properly distributed throughout key 
industries, could correct the situation. 
Most critical production lags now are in 
heavy bombers, heavy artillery and am- 
munition, heavy trucks and tires, assault 
transports and assault cargo ships, spare 
parts for the Navy, cotton duck and radar 
equipment. The Army is releasing 1,000 
men to work in foundries and forge shops 
to help relieve the critical situation. 
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of! National Issues 


Plans for Aiding 
Britain After War: 
Views of Press 


Proposals for postwar use of Lend-Lease 
to help Britain in resuming export trade 
are opposed by the majority of comment- 
ing editors as unfair to American indus- 
try. Some suggest, however, in view of 
Britain’s financial condition after the war, 
the granting of outright loans. 

To the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times (Ind.), “the thought that Britain 
may be permitted to export Lend-Lease 
voods furnished by us, or even to be al- 
lowed an advantage in reconverting .. . 
is, to say the least, disconcerting.” 

The Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.-Rep.), 
fearing that “other recipients of Lend- 
Lease would be entitled to the same 
favor,” says: “We should find ourselves 
subsidizing our competitors the world over 
at the expense of our own foreign trade.” 

The Los Angeles (Calif.) Times (Ind.- 
Rep.) says that, “before Congress appro- 
priates the money, it should look into 
every angle with a microscope.” 

The Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.), 
pointing out that without some sort of aid 
Britain might be forced to steps that 
“would disturb the whole idea of promot- 
ing more liberal world trade conditions,” 
finds possible merit in the proposal that 
“Britain deed U.S. bases .. . in return for 
about a billion in Lend-Lease goods for 
three or four years.” 

A straight cash loan, says the Buffalo 
(N.Y.) Evening News (Ind.), “looks 
much sounder and _ straightforward than 
either a continuation of Lend-Lease or the 
devising of some other roundabout method.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
suggests that the proposal to advance 
funds in exchange for strategic bases is 
“worthy of serious discussion,” but be- 
lieves that “to convert Lend-Lease into an 
instrumentality for strengthening Britain’s 
competitive position . .. would be a com- 
plete perversion of its purposes.” 

The Christian Science Monitor (Ind.), 
on the other hand, argues that “the 
primary purpose of Lend-Lease was .. . 
to sustain America’s allies for the sake of 
American security.” That objective, the 
paper says, will remain after the shooting 
stops, and so the policy of letting Britain 
use Lend-Lease goods for resale “will have 
to be weighed carefully~. . . with the 
over-all good and the world-wide political 
stability, which is the chief objective for 
which the war is being fought.” 
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you are not eligible for fence at this time, 
it will pay you to plan now for postwar 
needs. We suggest you mail the coupon for 
our free, 32-page book on fence. It is packed 
with pictures and information—facts you 
will need in selecting the proper fence and 
other safe-guards for your plant. Send for 
this useful catalog now—it’s free. 


b deen property is worth “Tops in Pro- 
tection.” So, if you need fence, window 
guards or wire mesh barriers, write us about 
your requirements. You can get Cyclone 
Fence and other Cyclone products right 
away if you are making war goods and have 
the proper priority. We'll gladly give you 
recommendations and an estimate. But if 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (american stect & wie COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 














Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., DEPT. £114 


We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 
coupon today. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


TOO MUCH RUBBER AHEAD? 
NATURAL VS. SYNTHETIC SOURCES 


Problem of Glut After Immediate Postwar Needs of World Are Filled 


War-born industry’s future 
at stake when Far East 
product returns to market 


America’s war-built synthetic rubber in- 
dustry poses a problem that is stumping 
the experts. That problem involves the 
future U.S. rubber supply, the postwar 
price of automobile tires, and the welfare 
of the British and Dutch empires. 

Officials of the British, Dutch and U.S. 
governments have just completed discus- 
sion of rubber’s future in a London con- 
ference, but they came up with few 
answers. Soon another conference is to be 
*held to try to find a solution for at least 
some of the problems that will arise when 
rubber plantations of the Far East are 
recovered. All answers will have to come 
within the framework of these facts: 

U.S. synthetic plants can produce 
up to 1,100,000 tons of rubber a year. 

Plants in Europe and Canada can 
add 200,000 tons of synthetic. 





—Official Netherlands Photo 
JUNGLE RUBBER 


After the Japanese are erased ... 
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The East Indies can supply 1,600,- 

000 tons of natural rubber a year. 

Latin America and Africa can add 

90,000 tons of natural rubber. 

All this adds up to a prospective post- 
war rubber supply of 3,000,000 tons a 
year. And that spells glut. Immediately 
before the war, the world used between 
1,000,000 and 1,250,000 tons of natural 
rubber a year, and the United States took 
more than half of it. After the world set- 
tles dowa in peace, world rubber con- 
sumption is not expected to exceed 1,600,- 
000 tons, with the United States taking 
more than 1,000,000 tons. — 

Thus, the basic fact about postwar rub- 
ber is that world capacity promises to be 
double world demand. That is the major 
worry of the British and the Dutch. But 
it is only the beginning of the problem 
that faces the United States. 

Synthetic rubber plants are prop- 
erties that cannot be shrugged off. This 
new U.S. industry is a $700,000,000 Gov- 
ernment investment, supervised by the 
Rubber Reserve Co., under Howard 
J. Klossner, and built with funds 
supplied by Commerce Secretary 
Jesse Jones’s Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. 

These plants, operated by private 
companies, now are producing 830,- 
000 tons of synthetic rubber a year. 
They rescued the nation from a 
rubber famine and they offer defi- 
nite insurance against any famine in 
the future—if kept in operation. 

There is no question of continued 
synthetic operation for early postwar 
years. Far Eastern plantations are 
expected to require 18 months to two 
years before resuming prewar out- 
put. Meanwhile, the world is expect- 
ed to snap up all the rubber that is 
produced—natural and synthetic. 

After immediate postwar needs 
are filled, the United States will 
have an industry that can supply 
U.S. citizens with more rubber than 
they used before the war, and, prob- 
ably, all they will want to use in 
normal postwar years. 

Costs. Rubber needs, however, 
cannot now be met by the synthetic 
industry as cheaply as natural rub- 


ber can be bought. Rubber Reserve Co. 
now pays an average price of 34 cents a 
pound for synthetic rubber, compared with 
22 cents paid for natural rubber before the 
war. And the price of synthetic does not 
include any return on the Government’s 
$700,000,000 investment. 

Crude rubber, on the other hand, can be 
laid down in New York for between 10 
cents and 19 cents a pound. U.S. officials 
estimate that full production in the .Far 
East would be obtained with 19-cent rub- 
ber; that 12.5 cents a pound would bring 
out 80 per cent, and that 50 per cent out- 
put would result from 10 cents a pound. 
The fact is that half the Far Eastern out- 
put is produced from native holdings, the 
production costs of which are negligible. 

Prices. Rubber costs and rubber prices 
are two different things. When the U.S. 
was dependent on foreign sources of rub- 
ber, prices fluctuated wildly. They went 
as high as $1.12 cents a pound in 1925 and 
as low as 2.7 cents in 1932. In a single year 
prices would double and treble, or fall by 
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Getting at the Inside Story of a Shoe 


HERE are some interesting facts abcut shoes for you to 
chew on. 

There’s more to the comfort, appearance and wearing 
quality of a good shoe than meets the eye. One of the 
most important features .. . one which you have prob- 
ably never even considered .. . is the lining fabric. 

A lining fabric has a great deal to do with how well 
the shoe holds its shape. It must have a durable elasticity. 
It must also be fine, soft and flexible . .. yet tough enough 
to withstand the “sawing” action that goes on within the 
fabric when the shoe is worn. It must be smooth to re- 
duce friction and abrasive wear. 

You may wonder how any fabric could possibly satisfy 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


%k BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


all these requirements. Yet it is a job that rayon takes 
in stride. For rayon, being a man-made fiber, can be 
tailor-made for an intended use. Because of this unique 
quality, many of the finest shoe lining fabrics today are 
made of rayon fabric specially engineered for the purpose. 
It is this same quality that makes rayon fitted for such 
a wide variety of uses. And it is because of rayon’s ver- 
satility that the American Viscose Corporation program 
of continuous research is so important. 
Through this program, dedicated to the continuing 
development of new yarns and improved fabrics from 
rayon, this basic fiber will fill an increasingly helpful and 
prominent role in the lives of all the people of America. 
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p: ‘Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
. 4 they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 
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Airplane Repair Shop, 
Brookley Field at 
Mobile, Alabama. 





Good design and perfect fit are absolutely essential in the 
custom tailoring of’steel to meet the exacting demands of 
architects and engineers. Since 1910, Ingalls has built an 
enviable reputation for fabricating steel according to specifi- 
cations and delivering the goods on schedule—at reasonable 
cost. “Tailoring With Steel,” a comprehensive 32-page book- 
let, showing the wide scope of Ingalls fabricating and erection 
experience, will be sent on request. 





THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COM- 
PANY, THE INGALLS SHIPBUILD- 
ING CORPORATION, The Stee! Con- 
struction Company, Birmingham Tank 
Company. Offices ac BIRMINGHAM, 
New York, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
New Orleans. Fabricating plants at 
Birmingham and Pittsburgh. Shipyards 








at Pascagoula, Miss., and Decatur, Ala. 





Second Avenue Bridge over 
Miami River. Miami, Florida. 











half, giving severe inventory headaches to 
U. S. rubber manufacturers. 

Now the U.S. synthetic industry js 
viewed as a rubber price stabilizer as well 
as a certain source of supply. The very 
existence of U.S. plants is being counted 
on to prevent rubber prices from sky. 
rocketing, even if nothing is done to keep 
them from plummeting. 

Rubber from oil, Synthetic rubber js 
produced at lowest cost from petroleum. 
The U.S. Tariff Commission reports that, 
last May, some oil plants were producing 
Buna S§, the principal type of synthetic 
rubber, for 13.86 cents a pound. This cost 
represents no return on investment, no 
charge for selling or transportation. 

Rubber from alcohol. More than half 
of the present synthetic rubber output, 
however, is made from alcohol, and costs 
of alcohol rubber are high. At 90 cents a 
gallon for industrial alcohol, which the Goy- 





—Harris & Ewing 
MR. JONES & MR. KLOSSNER 
. .. properties can‘t. be shrugged off 


ernment now is paying for grain alcohol, 
synthetic rubber costs 44 cents a pound. 

The question of operating synthetic 
rubber plants in postwar thus gets en- 
tangled with the domestic farm and _ pe- 
troleum problems as well as with world 
price problems. These problems bring up 
the following issues: 

Tariffs: Tariff protection for synthetic 
rubber is openly opposed by President 
Roosevelt and other officials. A tariff of 
from 20 to 30 cents a pound would be 
necessary to protect the entire synthetic 
rubber industry. That would mean post- 
war rubber prices at almost double prewar 
levels and would entail higher prices for 
tires and other rubber goods. A tariff on 
rubber appears to stand slight chance of 
approval from any quarter. 

Subsidies. Officials in charge of the 


rubber program also are on record as op- 
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@ Time saved by their Teletalk 
Amplified Intercommunication System during this 
war period has been most helpful, says The Dex- 
ter Company, laundry equipment manufacturers 
of Fairfield, Iowa. Looking to the future, G. W. 
Yeager, Treasurer, writes, ‘‘Teletalk will, we be- 
lieve, make our plant operations more efficient in 
the post-war period . . . enable us to give our cus- 
tomers the service they will expect.” 


Twenty Teletalk stations connect the offices and 
plant departments of The Dexter Company for 
complete communication between key executives 
and for paging in the plant. Calls are made and 
replies received instantly. Several persons often 
talk from different offices at the same time, elim- 
inating the delays of a formal conference. 


Everywhere today progressive concerns are get- 





Post-War gperations will be 
more offictent with Le Jetalk” ‘ 


THE DEXTER COMPANY 


ting into high gear for the years of competitive 
manufacturing and selling that lie ahead. Few 
plans are more important than those which insure 
the quick, convenient intercommunication be- 
tween offices, factories, warehouses that Teletalk 
Amplified Intercommunication provides. 


Get ready for tomorrow with Teletalk. Banish for- 
ever the endless waiting to find key executives. 
Conserve the time and energy of valuable em- 
ployes by making it possible for them to talk to 
others instantly, without leaving their desks. 


Teletalk is a handsome adjunct to the business 
office. It's easy to install . . . takes its power 
directly from the electric light circuit. In most 
major cities there is a Teletalk representative 
listed in your classified telephone book. Call 
him today or write us. 
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@ Sealed orders to safeguard the lives of men... men 
who have risked their lives in every age; in peace as in 
war; in their devotion to the progress of their fellow men. 


Sealed Oil to safeguard the lives of men...to make 
possible speed. Speed on land and in the air; on the 
production line of giant industrial plants. Speed with 
the reassurance of safety. 

National Oil Seals to keep that oil where it must stay 
for the safety of those men. Oil Seals 
... the answer to oil retention in mod- 
ern machines... manufactured in the 
world’s largest plants devoted exclu- 
sively to this job...the job of keeping 
oil in contact with the vital bearings 
that make possible the mechanical 
achievements of our day. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


General Offices: Redwood City, California 
Plants: Redwood City, California * Van Wert, Ohio 


NATIONAL 


OIL AND FLUID SEALS 





“WHEREVER SHAFTS MOVE” 








posing any postwar subsidies. They point 
out that the most efficient plants, now 
making rubber for 13.8 cents, give promise 
of being able to compete with natural 
rubber on a price basis, and to have some 
advantages on a quality basis. 

Butyl rubber products, for example, are 
almost airtight, and Butyl is being pro. 
duced for 23.78 cents a pound. Officials 
estimate that this type of synthetic can 
be brought down to 10 or 11 cents a 
pound, and is certain to be the inner tube 
of the future. Neoprene and Buna N syp.- 
thetics won’t rot in oil, and, though costs 
are higher, are expected to find a wide 
postwar use as special-purpose rubbers. 

Farmers. Buna S, the principal syn. 
thetic type, however, would have to be 
produced from petroleum or cheap alcohol 
to stand on its own against natural rub- 
ber. That would involve abandoning grain 
alcohol for synthetic rubber, and officials 
doubt that the farm bloc in Congress 
would consent to such a proposal. Present 
signs thus point to a continued subsidy 
for grain alcohol to go into synthetic rub- 
ber, whatever is done with the remainder 
of the program. 

World agreements. Actually, this 
country’s rubber problem ties in closely 
with the whole postwar trade problem. If 
the United States should withdraw as the 
world’s greatest buyer of natural rubber, 
that would mean loss of $100,000,000 to 
$250,000,000 to British, Dutch and other 
producers. In turn, that would mean 
fewer dollars in foreign hands to buy U.S. 
autos, machinery, wheat, or cotton. It would 
also mean depression in the Far East. 

The outlook thus favors a world rubber 
agreement. Indications now point to a 
rubber cutback all along the line, to bal- 
ance postwar supply and demand. The 
more efficient synthetic plants are expected 
to produce from 400,000 to 500,000 tons a 
year. That would leave this country as a 
buyer of 500,000 to 600,000 tons of natural 
rubber, mostly from the Far East. 

Plant disposal. Synthetic rubber could 
not compete with the natural product on 
any basis except subsidies if plant costs 
are to be reflected in postwar synthetic 
prices. If investment were amortized over 
10 years, rubber prices would range from 
18 to 45 cents a pound, and selling ex- 
penses would have to be added. 

Actually, the Government’s synthetic 
rubber plants are not yet for sale. They 
are operated by private concerns, but no 
operator has been given an option to buy. 
Also Government officials reveal every in- 
tention of waiting for Congress to act be- 
fore they take any steps to dispose of them. 

Officials closely connected with the rub- 
ber program favor turning the industry 
over to private companies eventually, but 
they foresee a period of several years when 
the Government will continue to own the 
plants and buy all the rubber, whether im- 
ported or synthetically produced. 
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MOVES IN CONGRESS TO AVERT 
NEW FREEZE OF PAY-ROLL TAX 


Pay-roll taxes for old-age retirement 
will double on Jan. 1, 1945, unless Con- 
gress again freezes the levy. That would 
mean a 2 per cent tax on workers’ pay 
checks and a 2 per cent levy on em- 
ployers’ pay rolls, instead of the present 
1 per cent on each. It also would mean 
an additional $1,500,000,000 in Treasury 
receipts. 

The Senate is expected to approve 
another postponement of the scheduled 
increase if that body gets a chance to 
vote. But Administration maneuvers in 
the House indicate that Senators may 
not get that opportunity. Under the Con- 
stitution, revenue measures must origi- 
nate in the House, and Speaker Sam 
Rayburn reports that a minor tax bill, 
once planned for introduction in the 
House, may not be offered. This ma- 
neuver would prevent the Senate from 
tacking on the Social Security tax freeze 
as an amendment to the bill. 

Also, if the freeze should be approved 
by Congress, it might run into a veto. 
The President objected to the same freeze 
a year ago when he signed the last tax law. 








—Harris & Ewing 


TREASURY WINDFALL © 


Taxes aren‘t the only thing Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s men collect. Gifts, from dentists’ 
drills to wedding rings, tumble into the 
Treasury as contributions from appreciative 
| citizens. The donations are appraised, then 

auctioned off to the highest bidder. The 
money? It helps defray expenses in col- 
lecting taxes. 
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Backstage issues. Current Treasury 
receipts and Social Security reserves both 
are involved in the backstage issues. The 
pay-roll tax for old-age retirement brings 
in $1,500,000,000 a year. Technically, that 
is not tax revenue. But, actually, the 
Treasury spends the money and gives the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
Trust Fund an I.0.U. in the form of 
Government bonds. Thus, if pay-roll taxes 
double, Treasury receipts will increase 
$1,500,000,000, and fewer war bonds will 
have to be sold on the open ‘market. 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, who was responsible for freezing the 
tax for the last three years, again is lead- 
ing the fight against the Administration. 
He contends that there is no justification 
for adding to the reserve fund and objects 
to using the pay-roll levy as a method of 
increasing current revenue. 

Size of reserves. The reserve fund 
stood at $5,785,500,000 on September 30, 
and, by the end of this year, is expected 
to reach $6,000,000,000. Withdrawals for 
pensions and survivors’ benefits now are 
below $100,000,000 a year. They are not 
expected to reach $200,000,000 a year until 
1950. Meanwhile, assets of the fund will 
continue to rise. Thus, Senator Vanden- 
berg argues, the fund now contains from 8 
to 12 times the amount that will be with- 
drawn in 1949, and is in no need of more. 

Future policy. Senator Vandenberg also 
is trying to convince the Administration 
that the pay-roll tax freeze should con- 
tinue in view of the expected overhauling 
of the whole Social Security system. Both 
parties are on record as favoring an ex- 
pansion of the system to include farm 
workers, domestic servants and _ self-em- 
ployed. The Administration wants to add 
health and disability insurance. 

In view of these proposals, the argu- 
ment is being advanced that the present 
tax should remain until the future course 
of Social Security is clear. The Adminis- 
tration, however, has yet to indicate that 
it will yield, and, as things stand, it holds 
most of the trump cards. 


World money. Signs increase that the 
Administration plans to present a full- 
blown postwar money and credit plan 
to Congress, involving U.S. participation 
in the world money fund and the world 
bank and, in addition, independent Gov- 
ernment action to provide foreign loans. 

Repeal of the Johnson Act, which pre- 
vents loans to nations in default in their 
debts of the last war, already is officially 
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For unvarying supe- 
riority in mixed ‘(> 
drinks and cock- 
tails... make 


your drinks with 
Don Q, Puerto 
Rico's favorite 
quality 
rum. 


86 PROOF 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC. 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 


SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK CITY «¢ IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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THE SKEPTIC. Refuses to be convinced 
about pipe-smoking. Takes a few 
puffs occasionally and says: ‘Don’t 
tell me people enjoy this?’”’ Wait till 
he meets up with Briggs.. Then he’l] 
discover what pipe-smoking really is! 














THE DEVOTEE. When he smokes his 
pipeful of Briggs, he’s in Seventh 
Heaven. The secret: Briggs is aged 
in oaken casks for YEARS—exira- 
aged for extra mildness and smooth- 
ness. Try Briggs— yourself! 


CASK-MELLOWED 
Extra-Long for 
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Extra Flavor 





PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD CO. 











Clusters of diamonds and sapphires or rubies. Case and flexible bracelet in pink or yellow gold 


EneRNEY 





Clerna watches have been Cling the right time since 1856 


ETERNA WATCH COMPANY OF AMERICA, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








suggested. Now proposals are being made 
to increase the loaning authority of the 
Government-owned Export-Import Bank 
from $700,000,000 to  $3,000,000,000. 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau also is 
consulting with Congressmen as to the 
best time to submit the Bretton Woods 
proposals for the World Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank. 

Meanwhile, private opposition to the 
money plan cortinues to grow. Winthrop 
Aldrich, chairman of the Chase National 
Bank, of New York, repeated his alterna- 
tive proposal before the International 
Business Conference at Rye, N.Y., and 
indicated that the American Bankers As- 
sociation also might have a plan differing 
from the one proposed. 

Basis of the Aldrich plan is to use the 
“key country” approach to currency sta- 
bilization by beginning with the dollar 
and the pound. He suggests a $3,000,000,- 
000 grant-in-aid to Great Britain to 
stabilize the pound, reduction of trade bar- 
riers between the U.S. and Empire coun- 
tries, cancellation of war debts and gen- 
erous settlement of Lend-Lease obligations. 

After this is accomplished, other coun- 
tries would undertake to stabilize the value 
of their currencies in relation to the dol- 
lar or the pound. Mr. Aldrich adds that 
Export-Import credits could be advanced 
on sound terms to needy countries, but 
points out that most other countries now 
have enough assets to set their own post- 
war finances in order. He objects to the 
World Monetary Fund on the ground that 
it grants eredits to participating countries 
without regard to their credit needs, and 
fails to impose enough restrictions on com- 
petitive currency devaluations. 





—wide World 
WINTHROP ALDRICH 
. . . would start with dollars and pounds 
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Tue place for the facts and figures on your busi- 
ness is at your fingertips. 

To have them there, you need an adequate sys- 
tem which will give you complete information on 
every phase of your business .. . production costs, 
inventory control, sales distribution and all others. 

No matter the size or nature of your business, 
there are 99 chances out of 100 that a National 
System can save you time and money. 

This is true in a manufacturing plant, bank, 
hotel or corner grocery store, whether the problem 
is one of handling money or keeping records. 


A SERVICE THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY! 
Ask us to prove this without expense to you. 


MACHINES AND SYSTEMS FOR BETTER WORLD BUSINESS 


a 


NATIONAL BOOKKEEPING MACHINE. . . for 






Where 


a good 
businessman 
keeps 
facts and 
figures 


A National representative will be glad to make a 
survey of your business. If he sees opportunity for 
improvement he will show you exactly where and 
how changes can be made to advantage. 

Check the system recommended to you from 
every angle. Plan no action unless you can see a 
definite saving of both time and money in black 
and white. 

Why not call your National representative now? 
National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines are 
obtainable through priorities. A few modern used - 
Cash Registers are also available. Here are but 
three of the many machines and systems with 
which National serves industry, business, retailing 
and government... 


mR ea 


sansa 






NATIONAL CASH REGISTER ... Any business 





NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE for anal- 
ysis and distribution. . . eliminates pre-sorting 
and other costly, time-taking operations. 


THE NATIONAL 


general bookkeeping work where typewritten de- 
scription is required. 


which sells goods or services at retail will find it 
simplifies bookkeeping and protects profits. 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING=BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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Wil Hl Mail someday lo hy Myr? 


INCE the days of Benjamin Franklin, first Postmaster 
General, it has been Government policy to move 

mail the fastest possible way as a means of promoting 
social and economic unity in this vast country. 
Post Roads were built and stage coaches carrying 
mail were given the right of way—to knit the original 
states more closely together through faster commu- 
nication. 
The Pony Express was encouraged and utilized by 
postal authorities because it cut in half the mail- 
delivery time between the East and West. 
Every year, since the start of scheduled Airline service, 
more and more mail has moved by air—18,035 Ibs. 
per month in 1926 to over 11,000,000 lbs. per month 
in the first five months of 1944. 


Will a// mail some day go by air—at a speed of 3 to 


5 miles a minute, anywhere in this country, anywhere 
in the world? 

It will—if America continues its policy of utilizing 
the fastest means of moving mail for the benefit of all 
the people in all walks of life. The vastly expanded pas- 
senger and air express services which will follow the 
war's end will mean, of course, similar expansion of 
facilities for carrying mail by air—for closer human 
and business relations—for national welfare and unity. 
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When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed de- 
livery by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. 
Air Transport Association, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


You're somebody when you're a Wac—Join Now! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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9ePICaM KUSIMESS 


As we've been sSaying..... Big foreign loans, exports on a vast scale, are 
basis of present postwar planning, foundation of the 60,000,000 job promise. 

Idea is that U.S., with a great surplus of capital, a huge capacity for 
production, will set the world up in business again, will underwrite much of the 
reconstruction and development that must follow the end of this war. 

Official talk is in these terms..... 

Great Britain should have loans of $5,000,000,000 or more. Those loans 
would come after Lend-Lease, would not relate to present Lend-Lease deals. 

Russia will want at least $5,000,000,000 in credits to finance purchases. 

China is suggesting between $5,000,000,000 and $10,000,000,000 in loans. 

France will want at least $2,000,000,000. Belgium needs help. Hoiland may 
desire to borrow. Italy already is after as much as $2,000,000,000. 

All of that is in addition to Lend-Lease. It is in addition to proposed 
grant of $3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 to Britain to underwrite the British 
currency. Big U.S. bankers are proposing that gift, not New Dealers. 

Official planners say this: Planning has to be in very big terms. 

Loans must run at between $5,000,000,000 and $10,000,000,000 a year to assure 
U.S. of exports large enough to take up the prospective employment slack at home. 
Any small-scale program of foreign lending will not be very significant. 


Se & 
Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














Snags in sight for the foreign lending program, however, are two.ecee 

Snag No. 1 is political. U.S. Johnson Act bars new loans to Britain, to 
Russia, to France, to Italy, to Belgium. Amendment of that Act will come only 
after long argument. Then: A Lend-Lease settlement must be made, there must be 
a final striking of accounts before a basis of new borrowing can be fixed. It 
will be difficult to cancel Lend-Lease debts without stirring much argument. 

Snag No. 2 is economic. Britain and Russia, maybe Belgium and Holland, 
will balk at new borrowing unless assured of opportunity to repay in goods. It 
is entirely probable that U.S. will be more ready to extend loans than some of 
the other big nations will be to accept loans. Nations were burned before, were 
forced to default through U.S. unwillingness to buy enough of their goods. 

So: Actual loans abroad on a vast basis are far from imminent. They are in 
the "think" stage, in the stage of White House blueprints. They are not related 
to present Lend-Lease negotiations, to Lend-Lease for Pacific war. 








That doesn't mean that export trade will die with Lend-Lease. Far from it. 
Big foreign buyers are pretty well fixed for dollars; are in a position to 
finance sizable trade for some time after war ends. To illustrate..... 

Britain now holds dollar balances of about $2,500,000,000. 

France has about $2,000,000,000 in dollar balances and "free" gold. 

South America has gold and dollar balances of more than $3,000,000,000. 

Holland-Belgium have sizable dollar balances and gold supplies. 

Russia possesses an undisclosed, but probably sizable, amount of gold. 

There are enough dollars spread around the world to get trade going, to 
prevent any dollar scarcity right after war ends. Likewise, U.S. demands for 
foreign goods will be large; will provide another big source of dollars. 

Then, too, Congress approval of the currency-stabilization plan now to be 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


offered for approval would provide a pool of $2,000,000,000. The World Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, also waiting action, would open the way for an- 
other $8,000,000,000 in secured loans, spread over 3 or 4 years. 

All in all, this means that postwar may find the world with access to as 
much as $20,000,000,000, over and above dollars earned currently and over and 
above loan arrangements outside a world bank or currency-stabilization fund. 

And: Even without bank and stabilization fund, $10,000,000,000 or more 
might be available over and above current dollar earnings in trade and service. 

That's a sizable nest egg to restart U.S. foreign trade. 








What to expect, however, isn't any $15,000,000,000 a year in exports. A 
$7,000,000,000 export level, at present prices, is more probable. 

That would be an export level $2,000,000,000 above the 1929 high. It would 
mean prosperity for exporters, a big outlet abroad for U.S. goods. 

But: Exports of that size will mean a 50 per cent reduction from present, 
will mean that foreign markets are not to serve as the answer to the problem of 
jobs that will arise when war work ends, when Government spending contracts. 

In brief: A foreign trade New Deal is not to provide the answer that Mr. 
Roosevelt expects it to provide. Another domestic New Deal still is going to 
develop if the President's promise of 60,000,000 jobs is to be fulfilied. 





To turn to domestic issues....e.e In the important field of taxation: 

Pay-roll tax freeze for old-age insurance is less likely; is caught this 
time in a situation where a vote is difficult, a veto probable if a vote is had. 
This means an automatic increase January 1 is more than a 50-50 prospect. 

Net loss carry-back in corporation income taxes will be recommended for 
repeal. Treasury fears that a postwar depression could result in a heavy draft 
on the Government as corporations with losses drew on previous tax payments to 
cover those losses. Net loss oarry-forward would be extended to 5 years. 

Tax-free corporations=--unions, co-operatives, etc.--will face demand that 
their income-producing activities be subject to tax. But: Congress will dodge 
this issue.’ Income reports from these corporations are turning up large earnings 
from tax-free business activities that compete with taxpayers. 

Tax reduction, cuts from wartime levels in taxes on income of individuals 
and corporations, will await the ending of Japanese war. You should not expect 
lower taxes on income earned in 1945. You can expect it on 1946 income. But: 
Sudden ending of the Japanese war in first half, 1945, could change that picture. 

A revived penalty tax on undistributed profits will not stand a chance in 
the new Congress. Instead, there may be approval of some tax concession Yor 
income distributed as dividends. Concession, not penalty, would be used. 

New Congress probably will be slow to agree on a 1945 revenue act. 























in other fields: of interestec... 

Renegotiation is extended to June 30, 1945, by presidential edict. 

Army-Navy insist that cutbacks after German war ends, assuming continued 
war with Japan, will be much less than 50 per cent and will be gradual. Plans 
for the Japanese war are being made on a very great scale. 

Year-end bonuses will not require prior approval if (1) the amount paid is 
the same as in 1943; (2) the method of computation remains exactly the same; 
(3) the amount does not exceed $25 where the employer paid no 1943 bonus or 
previously had been required to pay less than $25. 

An export subsidy of 4 cents a pound on cotton, of from 6 to 34 cents a 
bushel on wheat will be paid by the Government to stimulate foreign sales. U.S. 
is acting to force world commodity price agreements--cartel agreements. 

Internai Revenue offices soon can supply you with a folder for distribution 
to all employes on "how to use your withholding receipt as income tax return." a 

Second War Powers Act, covering rationing, priorities, will be extended. 
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The Lennan 
‘FLOATER” 





...automatically lights 
as it hits the water! 


This new Lennan light has only one mis- 
sion in life: to save lives at sea! It’s an 
electric floating lantern that automatic- 
ally lights as it hits the water. After that, 
it’s on its own. It stands right up to its 
job by floating six inches out of water 
...alongside rafts, life boats, buoys. Its 
piercing white light (lasting 24 hours) 
guides rescue workers to the exact spot. 

Other quick facts: Measures 22” long 
by 234” diameter. Meets full U.S. Navy 
specifications. Operates on 4 standard 
flashlight batteries. Easy to install and 
inspect. Furnished complete with mount- 
ing bracket, less batteries. Early deliver- 
ies through your jobber or wholesaler. 

The Lennan “‘Floater’’ is made by the 
same flashlight specialists who have had 
such signal success with the RU?-2-LITE, 
Lennan “Life Saverand Lennan“Fighter.” 


: 


WAR-APPROVED FLASHLIGHTS IN 
RUBBER + METAL + PLASTIC 
2654 FLETCHER DRIVE » LOS ANGELES 26 
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BRITAIN’S POSTWAR PLANNING 
TO EXPAND HEMISPHERE TRADE 


British exporters are becoming worriel 
about this country’s trade expansion in 
Latin America. They see U.S. firms, tak- 
ing advantage of closer inter-American re- 
lations developed during the war, entering 
markets formerly supplied with British 
goods. They are told export permits can- 
not be granted because of the lack of 
goods or the restrictions imposed by the 
Lend-Lease agreement with this country. 
As a result, they find that Britain’s over- 
all export volume fell in 1942 to 36 per 
cent of 1938; in 1943, to 29 per cent. 

The seriousness of this decline is em- 
phasized by official British Government 
estimates that Britain must increase ex- 
ports 50 per cent by volume over 1938, or 
125 per cent on a price basis, if prewar 
standards of living are to be maintained. 
To check the decline, foreign traders are 
seeking repeal of the Lend-Lease agree- 
ment forbidding Britain to export goods 
received from this country if their use is 
restricted here. Also, they want Govern- 
ment help for exporters similar to the aid 
rendered here by the Export-Import 
Bank, permits to allocate more materials 
for export, and the early construction of 
ships and airplanes to carry Britain’s 
overseas trade. 

British plans. While the general feeling 
is one of pessimism, the British have not 
been idle in preparing for peacetime trade. 
British chambers of commerce in Latin 
America have conducted surveys on the 
postwar needs for goods and on Britain’s 
ability to fill these needs. The resulting 
recommendations to exporters indicate 
that Britain is counting on lower prices, 
easier credit terms and a closer considera- 
tion of buyers’ requirements to maintain, 
and even improve, her trade with Latin 
America. 

American exporters admit the need for 
a more liberal attitude on trade credits 
and more tailoring of the product to suit 
the buyer. They feel the question of price 
may be less important as a competitive 
factor because Latin America found dur- 
ing the war that American goods often 
are of better quality or stand up better. 

British investments. Another British 
method is to put on a sounder basis her 
investments in Latin America and to use 
them for expanding future trade. 

The most important single recent step 
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in this program is the agreement reached 
with Argentina over British-owned rail- 
ways there. In return for certain back- 
salary payments, the railways have been 
permitted to continue higher passenger 
rates and to increase freight rates by 10 
per cent. In addition, foreign exchange 
will be made available to the railways at 
favorable rates for importing necessary 
equipment or for transferring funds abroad. 
This arrangement removes the threat of 
expropriation for the time being and does 
much to preserve British interests and 
markets in Argentina. The markets for 
British goods in Argentina in prewar 1938 
were as large as those in all 19 other 
Latin-American republics put together. 
Also, if U.S. relations with Argentina con- 
tinue in their present unsatisfactory state, 
Britain will have gained a decisive edge 
there. 

German competition. Most important 
for the future of British exports is the 
probability that Germany will not be able 
to export for some time to come. During 
the °30s, Germany increased her share in 
Latin-American imports from 9 per cent 
in 1932 to 17 per cent in 1938. This was 
at the expense of British exports, which 
decreased during the same period from 16 
to 12 per cent of Latin America’s total 
import trade. The outlook is that Britain 
can take over most of Germany’s markets 
because Germany, rather than this coun- 
try, was the strongest competitor of Brit- 
ish exports to Latin America: hardware, 
iron bars and rails, steel tubes, machinery, 
cheap earthenware, enamelware, busses 
and biological and pharmaceutical goods. 

Transportation. The British also are 
getting set to capture Germany’s former 
carrying trade, both ocean and air, with 
and within Latin America. Five shipping 
companies have organized the British 
Latin-American Airways. British Overseas 
Airways is expected to try for a route 
circling South America and extending into 
the Caribbean region. 

The general feeling, however, is that 
British expansion in Latin America is 
necessary to her economic future, and 
that it can come from the capture of for- 
mer German markets and the expected 
increase in world trade, rather than 
through increased competition with this 
country. 
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using very sharp beams. Copyright 1944, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 











(ve found something 
| NEWabout 
MARCHANT / 


: ‘It saves as much 
proportionately when \ 
multiplying small figures 
like 37 hrs. x .95=35.15, 
as it does when : 

handling —_ 

figures!”’ 












C2 Og 


“Yes, 500 of these multiplications 
per hour is standard with us... 
including copying answers. This 
is no high-pressure spurt . . . for 
the time includes allowance for 
contingencies.” 
















@ “It’s easy to make 
standard time with 
my. Marchant »-—--— 
...andwithout \ 

decimal-point 
troubles, too!’ 
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Deliveries according to 
WPB schedule 


MARCHANT 
GUENT SPEED ELECTRIC 
cOLCHEATORS 


Marches Caalains Machine Capaty 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


“SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
;SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE | 








_ People_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Vice-President-elect Harry S. Tru- 
man brings to his new job qualifications 
and characteristics that contrast vividly 
with those of the two other men who. have 
filled that office under President Roose- 
velt. 

The first was John N. Garner, a canny 
politician and an unyielding foe in a fight, 
one who knew all the ways and byways 
of exerting pressure upon wavering legisla- 
tors. Mr. Garner exercised a vigorous in- 
fluence upon the course of law making. 
And this influence was directed more and 
more toward toning down or defeating 
New Deal proposals. 
Mr. Garner was a 
conservative, and, ul- 
timately, he was 
shelved for that rea- 
son. 

The second of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Vice Pres- 
idents, Henry Wal- 
lace, is an unwaver- 
ing New Dealer, but 
one who finds politi- 
cal pressuring an often 
distasteful business. 
Of retiring personal- 
ity, Mr. Wallace has 
made few close friends 
in the Senate over 
which he has presid- 
ed. He has influenced 
New Deal legislation, 
but before, not after, 
it reached Congress. 
Mr. Wallace, too, 
was shelved, but be- 
cause his bluntly out- 
spoken liberalism was considered a politi- 
cal liability in this presidential election 
year. 

Parliamentarian. Mr. Truman, after 
ten years in the Senate, knows something 
of the inner processes of law making. But 
he lacks Mr. Garner’s bluff forcefulness 
and power to translate that knowledge 
into votes for the New Deal proposals of 
the future. 

Nevertheless, and unlike Mr. Wallace. 
Mr. Truman is well known and well liked 
by the membership of the Senate. He has 
a gift for camaraderie and story telling, an 
easy and impulsively amiable way with 
people that makes friends wherever he 
goes. But withal it has brought Mr. Tru- 
man no personal political following at the 
Capitol. 

In other words, where Mr. Wallace in- 
fluenced legislation before’ it was  sub- 
mitted to Congress and Mr. Garner after 
it reached that body, Mr. Truman’s role 
apparently is to consist largely of per- 
forming the perfunctory rites of presiding 
over the Senate and unknotting its parlia- 





—Press Assoc. 
MR. TRUMAN 
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GOOD TASTE 
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AMERICAN Che campag) A 


AMERICAN WINE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. © Est. 1859 

















“Pirst Kirsten Pipes 
to Men Overseas 
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This was what we suggested when 
we first announced that we were again 
in limited production on the famous, 
sweet-smoking KIRSTEN pipes. 

On October 20, ail of the current 
production of KIRSTEN pipes was 
requisitioned for the fighters of the 
Army and Navy, overseas, 

This means a delay before folks 
here at home can got KIRSTEN pipes. 
We are sorry to disappoint all of 
you who have already ordered through 
your KIRSTEN pipe dealer . . . and 
we hope it won't be too long before 


we can deliver your KIRSTEN.... 
Buy War Bonds Regularly 


KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY 
Dept. 1330, Seattle 1, Wash. 
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To Help Solve the Need for Better 
and Less Costly Housing of Records 


Business NOW, has new objectives. One, is economy of operation. The 
savings of costs, will set the pattern of future profits. Cardineer sets new 
standards of time-saving, space-saving and greater efficiency in handling 
office and factory records. It comes in four models — holds up to 15,000 


cards and releases skilled help for other important duties. 


Sera Se ee ee 


Cardineer is compact — built for quick posting or instant reference. It is 
portable, good-looking and will save enough in its first year to pay for itself. 
So, plan now to enjoy Cardineer, and be set for the future. Remember, four 


models to choose from—with zmmediate delivery. Write or phone for literature. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED « CANTON 2, OHIO 


Offices and Dealers in all Principal Cities 








Systems to Fit the Routine 
TRA-DEX FLEX-SITE 
VERTICAL VISIBLE FILES VISIBLE BOOK ROTARY 


afes : Safe Deposit Boxes: Money Chests: Electric Rekordesk Safes ; Bank Vaults; Office Accessor 















**Belgian’’ Shape #4) 


The Flavor of Home 


The symbol of Peace—and what brings more 
contentment and peace of mind, than one of 
these fine Kaywoodies, known ’round the world 
—The secret of the distinctive Kaywoodie 
flavor lies in the Briar, and its seasoning and 
curing with fine tempering agents, which do 
not interfere with the flavor of your smoke. 
Cut from a burl (see picture below) which 
forms at the bottom of the stout, tough briar 
brush in regions aroundthe Mediterranean Sea. 
It grows slowly. Can’t be hurried. Can’t be 
mass-produced. It is tobacco’s best friend. 
—If you’ve been unable to find Kaywoodies 
lately, it’s because of great demand by the 
Armed Forces. We’re sure you'll agree that we 
must serve our fighters, first ! Kaywoodie Com- 
pany, New York and London. 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N.Y. 


War Bonds 
come first 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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mentary snarls. For that task, ten years 
as a Senator have well equipped him. He 
will not often need the help of the Senate 
parliamentarian, who is quite accustomed 
to dictating rulings to the chair, a few 
words at a time, with such adroit team- 
work that the galleries usually are none 
the wiser. 

Investigator. Mr. Truman’s most use- 
ful quality, in fact, has been denied him 
by the very circumstance of his election. 
He made a name for himself as an investi- 
gator of slipshod methods and wasteful- 
ness in the conduct of the war. The Tru- 
man Committee became famous. Business- 
men took a liking to him, despite his New 
Deal voting record. That was the reason 
for his nomination. But Mr. Truman gave 
up his Committee chairmanship early in 
the campaign. Senator Mead (Dem.), of 
New York, is in charge of that Committee 
now. 

Of course, as Vice President, Mr. Tru- 
man will be available to give advice on the 
course of the Committee’s investigations. 
And the knowledge of the prosecution of 
the war gained in past hearings could 
make Mr. Truman very useful when he 
attends meetings of the Cabinet. 

Campaign scars. Mr. Truman comes 
into office after an unusually vigorous 
campaign. He still is plainly hurt by some 


of the attacks made upon him, by the , 


newspapers generally, and more particu- 
larly by the newspapers of his own State, 
Missouri. He thinks there was an unjust 
emphasis upon his political origins in the 
famous Pendergast machine of Kansas 
City. 


“A straw man has been created,” he 


‘says, “which you (the newspapers) now 
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have to bury. 

Only once in his career in the Senate, 
Mr. Truman said the other day, did Tom 
Pendergast ask him to take a particular 
action. In that case, the political boss 
called him by long distance to ask that he 
vote for Senator Alben W. Barkley 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, in his contest with 
the late Senator Pat Harrison, of Missis- 
sippi, for the post of Majority Leader of 
the Senate. Mr. Truman refused, he says, 
even though James A. Farley, then Post- 
master General, had asked that the ma- 
chine leader call. > 

Mr. Truman also objects to the fact that 
the newspapers upbraided him for oppos- 
ing the confirmation of a district attorney 
who investigated the Pendergast machine 
and sent its leader to jail. 

“Politics is government,” Mr. Truman 
told a recent interviewer for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. “You’ve got to take the 
tools at hand to make it work. It happened 
that I had to work with the most powerful 
political organization in the history of the 
world. 

“Nobody told me how to do my duty, 
and I feel that I served the people; but I 
never forget a favor. If I had been willing 
to forget my friends, I could have head- 
lines in your paper and plenty of other 
papers.” 








Financing 
TERMINATED 
WAR CONTRACTS 


We have acquired con- 
siderable experience and 
“know-how” in termina- 
tion financing —and our 
officers will be pleased to 
discuss your requirements 


with you—or your bank: 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA | | 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 



















The Best RUM COCKTAILS* 














fola-Miilele(-Ma dT ii) 


MYERS’S 


JAMAICA RUM 









“PLANTERS’ PUNCH” 
BRAND 
97 PROOF 





*TRY A DELICIOUS 
MYERS’S MILLION: 


Put 1/3 lemon or 
lime juice in shaker. 
Add 2/3 Myers's 
Rum. 2 teaspoon 
sugar for each cock- 
tail. Dash of Angos- 
tura Bitters. Shake 
well. Serve, iced, with 
Maraschino cherry in 
cocktail glass. 
ee 
—For free booklet with 
many delicious recipes 
write Dept. US-11 















































NATURE’S 
“CHEMICAL PLANT” 


For millions of years, trees have been con- 
verting the chemicals of the earth, air and 
water ... into wood. 


Converting wood into chemicals became: 


possible on a large and efficient scale when 
Worthington engineered a centrifugal pump 
that handles corrosive wood pulp liquors with 
complete success. 

Turning wood chips into the stuff that paper 
and rayon are made of... is only one phase 
of industrial chemistry in which Worthington 
machines are playing an important part. Pumps 
helping to extract metals from sea water .. . 
high vacuum equipment distilling delicate 
pharmaceuticals in atmospheres as thin as inter- 
planetary space .. . refrigeration machinery 
removing heat caused by chemical reactions 
.. - air compressors, pushing, stirring, atomizing 
.-- also illustrate the breadth of Worthington’s 
contribution to advancing chemistry. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. Works, Offices and Representatives 
throughout the world. Subsidiaries: Worthington- 
Gamon Meter Company, Newark, N. J. Ransome 
Machinery Company, Dunellen, N. J. Electric 
Machinery Mfg. Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Canadian Associates: John Inglis Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


> 
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Power Plant Equipment e Turbines & Turbine-Generator Sets 

Diesel & Gas Engines ¢ Pumps and Compressors e¢ Air 

Conditioning & Refrigerating Equipment ¢ Power Transmission 

Equipment « Construction & Mining Machinery ¢ Locomotive 

Feedwater Heaters ¢ Welding & Assembly Positioning Equipment 
Liquid Meters 





We Chemical Industries Back the Attack with the Help of Worthington Machines 


A soldier’s parachute may be made 
with the help of Worthington refrigera- 
tion equipmént. Cellulose must be 
cooled while preparing the viscose so- 
lution which is spun into cloth. 


The explosive he fires is based on 
synthetic ammonia, manufactured by 
uniting hydrogen and nitrogen under 
high pressures with the help of Worth- 
ington compressors. 


“The blood plasma he needs is proc- 


essed in high vacuum. Plasma and 
penicillin both are prepared with the 
help of Worthington steam jet ejectors 
and vacuum pumps. 
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When you want to know 


GO TO AN. 
EXPERT 


WHEN YOU WANT to be sure you’re get- 
ting the best in papers, why not ask 
your printer? 

Get him to give you his own, un- 
biased opinion of Rising Papers. We'll 
rest our case on his decision. The reason 
we can is logical enough .. . for years 
the quality of Rising Papers has helped 
expert printers maintain their own rep- 
utations for fine work. 


Prices compare with other quality | 
papers. Among many lines: Rising Bond 


(25% rag), Rising Line Marque (25% 
rag), Finance Bond (50% rag), Rising 
Parchment (100%) rag. The Rising 
Paper Company, 
Housatonic, Mass. 








ASK YOUR PRINTER 
—-HE KNOWS PAPER 











“The Veas 
and Nays” 


Yitle Reg. U.S, Pat. Off 


Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Tax Plan for Small Business 

Sir:—We hear much about efforts to de- 
velop ways and means for assisting small 
business. The one important factor to as- 
sure survival and future growth is a realis- 
tic tax plan. 

A tax plan, based upon reasonable, grad- 
uated specific exemptions from the excess- 
profits taxes, would give more encourage- 
ment to small business than all artificial 
devices put together. Small business can 
succeed only if it can build up adequate 
reserves to meet inevitable adjustments. 

A wisely planned tax program would be 
less costly to the Treasury now than ex- 
periments authorized by Congress. More- 
over, it would eventually produce more 
revenue, by increasing earnings of small 
business through normal and vhealthy de- 
velopment, as in the past. 

Greenville, S.C. W. R. THomson, 
President 
Southern Handkerchief Mfg. Co. 


* * * 


Questions About Lend-Lease 

Sir:—I note in your article on Lend- 
Lease in the November 3 issue that it is 
proposed that we either continue Lend- 
Lease to Britain after the end of the Ger- 
man war, or make an outright grant to her 
of two and a half to three billion dollars. 
This is to be “recompense,” I gather, for 
her aid to us in the Japanese war. 

What I would like to know is what kind 
of outright cash grant has Britain con- 
tributed to the United States for our 
aid in the war with Germany? Also, why 
must we pay Britain to continue her 
efforts in the Pacific, when she has as 
much to gain or lose in the outcome of 
that war as we have? India alone is worth 
more to Britain to retain than the Philip- 
pine Islands are worth to the United 
States to regain. 

China, it seems to me, is more worthy 
and more in dire need of our help than 
either Britain or Russia. But, of course, 
there isn’t as much British and American 
wealth tied up in China. So we can coast 
along until China starves to death and the 
war lords pilfer and divide the country, or 
what’s left, while we feel we owe China 
nothing because of the way she runs her 
internal affairs. 

Somehow, the old homespun theory of 
“them as has gets” doesn’t satisfy me on 
this score—I’d like a logical explanation. 
Wichita, Kans. Lois Kine 


GET RID OF ’EM 





B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


Make your pipe-smoking ALL pleasure. Fill 
up with Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. Avoid 
B-B JEEBIES (Bite and Burn) which lurk un- 
seen in ordinary tobaccos. Country Doctor's 
extraordinary blending experience, the skill- 
ful selection of the choicest tobaccos plus the 
perfect moistening agent ... make possible 
this exclusive blend. Try Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. You'll like it. 


Country Doctor 
Vibe Mixture 


1 25¢ 


A Product 
of Philip 
Morris 
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PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


| If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Philip 
| Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
| 
| 





GOVERNMENT SURPLUS OF 
PNG TU ET 4 78 fete) 6 


H CLOSE-OUT 
STISEMD Custom-Built for U.S. Army Air Force 


GIANT SIZE! Dozens of uses in every office! Paste 

e up adver photos, 
samples, etc., etc. Size 26x26 inches. Heavy lifetime covers 
with reinforced leather corners. 3 adjustable metal bind- 
ing posts, 100 b 1 leaf pages. A 4 Value— 
| Only $15 each while they last! Send check with order. 
| Money back if not satisfied. (Ask for illustrated price list 


| of Album-Scrap Books in smalier sizes.) 


| SAMUEL B. UNGER, 3 East 14th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


TOO LATE/ 


| When trouble occurs it’s too late to order needed 

















equipment. General Detroit's 48-page Buyers’ 
| Encyclopedia covers fire fighting, plant protection, 
i Safety, industrial maintenance. 500 different ‘‘hard- 
H to-get’’ items—boots to barrel trucks, sirens to 
| safety supplies. No obligation. Write General 
Detroit Corp., Dept. 2-D, 2270 E. Jefferson, Detroit 7+ 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 


we 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent on par value, and an extra dividend - 
of 50¢ per share or two per cent on par 
value, was declared October 27, 1944 on 
the shares of The Texas Company, pay- 
able respectively on January 2, 1945 and 
December 15, 1944, to stockholders of 
record as shown by the books of the 
company at the close of business on 
November 24, 1944. The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 








169th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN GREAT LAKES AND PACIFIC 
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Wenatchee Delicious apples live up to 
their name. They’re big, juicy, and crisp. 
Many other varieties grow in the valley. 





Apples are eaahal graded and then 
wrapped individually for packing i in boxes 
for shipment. 





G.N.’s big refrigerator cars hold nearly 
800 boxes — about 80,000 apples. 
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MARKETS NOW FEATURING 
FAMOUS WENATCHEE APPLES 


Special Handling 
by Great Northern 
Assures Freshness 


The red and yellow vanguard 
of a new and big Wenatchee apple 
crop is in America’s markets—and 
better, in G. I. kitchens and can- 
teens in America and overseas. 

Wenatchee, in Washington’s 
scenic Cascade country, is the 
‘Apple Capital of the World.” 
The amazingly fertile Wenatchee 
Valley produces one-sixth of the 
nation’s annual apple crop, and 
a large variety of soft fruits. 

Great Northern encouraged and 
aided founders of the valley’s apple 


industry, and has continued this 
policy through the years. Because 
apples require special handling, 
the railway maintains extensive 
yard facilities in Wenatchee, and 
provides fruit shippers a giant fleet 
of modern refrigerator cars. 


Only choice Wenatchees go to 
market in original form. Other 
grades are converted into dried 
apples, juice, sauce, cider, confec- 
tions, and a base for jams and 
jellies. Many carloads of apple 
by-products are transported by 
Great Northern. 

The railway’s efficient move- 
ment of Wenatchee’s apple crops 
is one of the many things which 
make Great Northern great. 








‘eons of refrigerator cars before loading i is important. This requires theweands 
of tons of ice each season. Heaters protect apples from midwinter temperatures. 
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President to Visit Russia? . . . Mr. Hopkins as Arbiter 
Of Patronage . . . Plan to Ease Way for Foreign Loans 


_ Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, 
is under intense fire again from the 
New Deal group, which is claiming 
that it can force Mr. Jones from the 
Cabinet. It is far more than a 50-50 
prospect that Mr. Jones will survive 
this attack, as he has many others 
from the same quarter. 


x wk * 


Henry Wallace will leave the Govern- 
ment service when his term as Vice 
President expires next January 20. 
Mr. Wallace was told by Mr. Roose- 
velt that he could name his ticket on 
any fourth-term job, but that was 
before election. 


kek ok 


The White House is somewhat con- 
cerned by the prospect that Henry 
Wallace will be out of Government 
service after January 20 and will be 
in a position to keep prodding the 
President about his promise to pro- 
vide the nation with 60,000,000 jobs. 
Mr. Wallace, in office, would be re- 
stricted in his opportunity to criticize. 


xk * * 


Sam Husbands, who is scheduled to 
be operating head of the new Sur- 
plus Property Board, won out over 
strong opposition from the New Deal 
group. Mr. Husbands is a close asso- 
ciate of Jesse Jones. 


Kk k «& 


Donald Nelson is one more official 
with a White House title and an of- 
fice in the State Department Build- 
ing, but without funds and without 
an organization to accomplish very 
much. Mr. Nelson is not on the list of 
potential new Cabinet members. 


xk & 


Leon Henderson’s appointment as 
economic adviser on the staff of Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower is all set, unless 
there is some last-minute hitch. Mr. 
Henderson is selected to run the U.S. 
zone in Occupied Germany in all but 
its military phases. 
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James Byrnes is No. 1 man on the 
list of those who may be Secretary 
of State if Mr. Hull’s health does 
cause him to retire. The President is 
refusing to permit Mr. Byrnes to leave 
Government service, although his in- 
clination is to do so. 


xk & 


Harry Hopkins is calling the turn on 
who stays and who gets out, on who 
gets the big jobs and who gets the 
little jobs in the fourth term. Mr. 
Hopkins, at the moment, is more in- 
clined to turn thumbs down than to 
turn thumbs up on aspirants for high 
office from among the New Deal 
group. 
Sk 


Oscar Cox, General Counsel of the 
Foreign Economic Administration, is 
angling for the job of administrator 
of that agency when and if Leo 
Crowley resigns. The prospect, how- 
ever, is that Will Clayton, soon to 
step out as Surplus Property Admin- 
istrator, will be offered the FEA job. 


xk * 


India is pressing the British Govern- 
ment to permit it to turn some of its 
very large balance of pounds sterling 
into dollars so that there can be large 
purchases of United States industrial 
equipment and machinery needed to 
develop broader industrialization in 
India. 


x * * 


Inside view is that Hitler is not dead, 
but has lost power to Heinrich Himm- 
ler, who represents the extreme left 
wing of the Nazi movement and who 
can be counted upon to put up a last- 
ditch resistance. 


xk 


If Mr. Roosevelt is to meet with Josef 
Stalin, he will have to travel to Mos- 
cow, or some other point in Russia, 
for the meeting. It is possible that the 
President will make a trip of this 


- kind in the not-distant future. 


Lord Keynes, for Britain, is not great- 
ly interested in proposals that U.S, 
make large dollar loans to the Brit- 
ish on the ground that there is no as- 
surance that this country is ready to 
permit the British to pay back those 
loans with British goods. 


* *& * 


Mr. Roosevelt will seek amendment 
rather than repeal of the Johnson 
Act, which bars United States loans 
to nations in default on old loans. The 
Johnson Act now is a bar to a loan to 
Italy to help that nation get back on 
its feet. 


= ®t 


Ratio of Democrats to Republicans in 
important House committees will be 
increased in the next session of Con- 
gress. Where the proportion of Demo- 
crats to Republicans now is about 11 
to 10, it will be increased to 12 or 13 
to 10. 


* & & 


Planning officials are reviving study 
of plans for controlling production of 
farm commodities, the prices of which 
are to be supported by the Govern- 
ment after the war. Price supports, if 
planners have their way, will be sup- 
plemented by controls over output. 


x &* * 


Mr. Roosevelt uses the argument that 
this is a war period and that no man 
can refuse to serve his Government 
when asked, as his way of keeping in 
Government service men who want to 
resign and who are submitting resig- 
nations. This argument was effective 
with James Byrnes, with members of 
the War Labor Board and with others. 


x *k * 


The British are being given the job of 
cleaning up all of the South Pacific 
area in which large numbers of Japa- 
nese troops were trapped by American 
operations. United States forces are 
moving forward to the big battle of 
the Philippines and the battle against 
Japan itself. 
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Yours for a Bright Thanksgiving ... 


WITH THE WHISKEY THAT’S “MELLOW AS MORNING SUNSHINE” 


ora holiday treat as downright satisfy- pre-war whiskey blended with choice 
Fins as Thanksgiving dinner itself, re- | American grain neutral spirits. 

member SCHENLEY Reserve, the whiskey 

that’s “Mellow and Bright as Morning — *gienpep WHISKEY 86 proof. The straight whiskies in this 
Sunshine”. To please yourself or your —— Produet are 6 years or more old; 40% straight whiskey, 


; Lonete et i eilings’ | 60% neutral spirits distilled from grain. 23% straight 
guests, there's no finer choice than whiskey, 6 years old. 17% straight whiskey, 7 years old. 


SCHENLEY Reserve, for every drop is fine Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 


ema moe COHENLEY fam 
. r >] 


CSCWE | 









A Product of SCHENLEY Distillers Corporation... THE HOUSE OF AGED WHISKIES 





Typical Navy Action in South Pacific = 


how pilot and rear gunner of a dive bomber team up for attack 


Only fifteen minutes before 

that Jap carrier was sighted, we 
stubbed out our cigarettes (yeah, 
Camels) and ambled into the back- 
to-back cockpits of the Dauntless. 
Did I say ambled? Scrambled! Soon, 


Down...Down...Down! The 

Nip planes couldn’t get a shot 
in... yet. But wait! They have 
their innings. Wow, that ack-ack! 
Shrapnel and tracers tear the sky 
apart. But—luck holds. No vital 


The pull-out ...and the climb. 

Our rear guns start talking— 
and, brother, don’t think those 
twin-thirties aren’t eloquent! Hot 
lead is the only weapon at a time 
like that when you’re practically 


target sighted. Then came the dive. down on the enemy’s deck. That takes 
shootin’. And . . . well, we don’t want 


to brag, but look at the Navy’s record! 


spot touched. And...bombs away! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


CAMEL’S 
OUR CIGARETTE. 
SUITS THE THROAT 
AND THE TASTE 


OW COME that from Guam to 
Germany you keep hearing ‘““They 
suit me to a T’’? Well, try Camel’s 
mildness, coolness, and kindness on 
your own throat. Try the rich, full 
flavor of Camel’s peerless blend of 
costlier tobaccos on your own taste. 
See what your own “T- 
Zone’’— that’s T for Taste 
and T for Throat —tells ¥ 
you about this favorite- 
of-millions cigarette. 


alle 


TRY THEIR COSTLIER TOBACCOS ON YOUR 
“T-ZONE”—T FOR THROAT; T FOR TASTE 





